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A Converted Greelcyite, 





ITHACA, N. Y. June 25, 1872. 
To the Editor of the New National Era. 

Sin: The attitudes of the candidates for 
the Presidency now in the field, Grant, and 
Greeley, their supporters, and the party prin- 
ciples of their respective adherents, de- 
mand, and should receive, the carnest at- 
tention of all classes of citizens, and more 
especially colored citizens ; inasmuch as every 
move on the political chess-board effects them 
in civil and political interests more closely 
than those of any other class of citizens. 

Such being the case, it behooves us to 
weigh carefully all the pro’s and con’s of this, 
to us, momentous question. Tn common with 
many other carnest Republicans, I have seen 
what I deemed mistakes in the policy of the 
Administration, both in the appointment and 
the retention of men to office who were unfit 
both in character and ability, for the duties 
of their positions, and instead of honor, 
brought discredit upon the party we love. At 
lirst we hoped that the Cincinnati movement 
might prompt or suggest some method of re- 
form that would remedy the evils we so 
carnestly desired to see corrected, and those 
measures we anticipated we would spring out 
of, and be carried out entirely by, and within 
the Republican party, never dreaming for a 
moment that it would result in a wholesale 
desertion to the ranks of the Democratic 
party. The Cincinnati movement of which 
so much was predicted, has proved the broad- 
est kind of a swindle, and has assumed the 
motley garb of a political mountebank or 
nondescript, and is, if anything, Democratic, 
or hopes to become so, either by marriage or 
adoption. As a Republican reform move- 
ment, it is already dead, for every vestige of 
real Republicanism is being fast rooted out of 
it by its new owners, they having thrust 
aside the first prime-movers of the project, 
who were the very elect of Liberal and Reve- 
nue Reform Republicans. We now hear on 
all sides criminations and recriminations, and 
see the inceptive tokens of a bolt from the 
tanks, and a repudiation of the fledgeling 
hatched from a free trade egg. Both free 
traders and protectionists claim to have been 
juggled, and outside of all stands the Demo- 
cratic party, ready, and quite willing, to 
swallow them all at one gulp! Mr. Gree- 
ley, though unpalatable, they seem to think 
will prove digestible, and will, in the end, 
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of those whose hostility to progressive hu- 
manity has kept them so many weary years 
waiting on the back seats. 

The Democracy in their proposed adoption 
of Mr. Greeley, do not propose to abate one 
jot or tittle of their Democratic faith or prin- 
ciples, and they will adopt him only as a 
convenient piece of political strategy, and as 
the only feasible mode of readily regaining 
their long lost power; thus the election of 
Mr. Greeley would be nothing less than a 
Democratic victory, and they would virtually 
have the Government again in their own 
hands. Why is it that the Democratic press 
and the members of the Tammany Ring are 
his strongest allies and loudest eulogists? 
Does it not look as if there was something 
very rotten hidden away in their political 
compact? If not, why this sudden love be- 
tween the high contracting parties ; this sud- 
den change from mutual hate to mutual 
admiration? The Memphis Appeal says it 
supports Greeley and Brown because their 
election would ultimately restore Democrats 
to power, involving as it will, the inevitable 
accompaniment of the election of a Demo- 
cratic majority in the lower House of Con- 
gress, ** Congress being the real seat of Gov- 
ernment.” The N. Y, Daily News makes 
the same admission, and advocates the adop- 
tion of Greeley as the only trne policy for 
the Democracy to win on in this campaign, 
arguing that, while they may take the Cin- 
cinnati nominees they need not necessarily 
adopt the platform. The News further asserts 
that it is by just such alliances as this with 
Liberal Republicans, that the Democratic 
party has regained its ascendency, and re- 
established its principles in those States 
where that party is now more firmly seated, 
and where its principles are most bencticently 
put in practice.’”” The News cites as ex- 
amples where Democratic success has fol- 
lowed the adoption of this policy-—-Virginia, 
where the renegade, Republican Walker was 
clected Governor by Democratic and Repub- 
lican votes on what was called a conservative 
ticket ; and the News now pronounces Walker 
‘*as thorough a Democrat both im principles 
and practice as any man,”’ and surely his 
course as Governor gives abundant reason 
for the assertion. 
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stock in trade. He promises 


all men.” Can such a many-sided 
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so recently acquired, 






so long withheld, 


to a successful termination the s 
the civil rights of colored men, more espe- | 
cially when he is sustained and chiefly sup- 
ported by the very men and party who, 
of all others, have been, and still are, its | 
most implacable enemies? No; for he evi- 
dently lacks firmness, sincerity, and consist- 
ency. As evidences of Mr. Greeley’s incon- 
sistency, consider for a moment his recent 
utterances—first, on the question of Protec- 
tion vs. Free Trade—even a protectionist 
} of the straightest sect, which doctrine he has 
taught vehemently for the last quarter of a 
century or more ; yet now he says that in 
case he is elected, and Congress should pass 
free trade measures, that he would “ surren- 
der his personal preferences” and sign them! 
What is this but a life-long protectionist’s 
bid for the votes of free traders ? 
lieves, as he has so ably taught, that protec- 


furnish nutritious food for the hungry maws Psmile, and “be it as you please, we have no 


Tennessee was wrested 
from us by the same Greeleyish tactics, and 
in Missouri says the News, ** the Democrats 
who were in a hopelesss minority struck 
hands with the J.iberal Republicans, and 
under the leadership of Schurz and Brown 
clected the latter Governor by 40,000 ma- 
jority, and placed Missouri among the States 
which are more firmly Democratic.”” The 
News might also have added-—and made F. 
P. Blair United States Senator! Yet in the 
face of all facts and probabilities there are 
those who profess to be Republicans in both 
principles and practice, who say they are not | 
afraid to trust the Democracy, and affect to 
believe that the few Republicans in the ranks 
of Mr. Greeley’s supporters will shape and 
control the policy and political actions of the 
many Democrats! Does the lesser generally 
control the greater, or is the reverse usually 
the case, when the greater is about a hundred 


Horace Greeley, my former political men- 
in sorrow I confess it, sevms not only 
willing to be swallowed by the Democratic 
courts his fate ; is willing to 
enemies, to abjure 
and renounce the political teachings of his 
timore nomination and 
i Demo- 

the Presidency at the hands of the 
Stability in nes + pre ees 
em to be at present a part r. Greeley’s 
st * to be anything 
he is required to be—in fact *‘all things to 
: character 


be trusted as the — of those Hight, 
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If he be- 


tion is for the best interests of the whole 
country, beneficial alike to capital and labor, 
bringing in its train increase in wealth and 
population, developing to the greatest extent 
both the mineral, and manufacturing, and 
agricultural resources of the country; and if, 
on the contrary, he candidly believes that 
free trade would prostrate and eventually 
ruin all these interests, then why, F ask, does 
he not say he will act up to those convictions 
of right, and not stultify both his principles 
and manhood by promising to give his official 
sanction to that which he deems a great and 
grievous injury to the material interests of 
the nation. Of what what use would that 
Presidential prerogative, the veto power, be 
in such hands as those? Such an one would 
sign any bill passed by Congress, no matter, 
in his opinion, how injurious or miquitous ! 
“He would surrender his personal prefer- 
ences’’ on this subject while President! He 
virtually agrees to neglect to do what the Con- 
stitution makes his bounden duty-—namely, 
the recommending to the “ consideration of 
Congress of such measures as he shall think 
necessary and expedient.”’” Mr. Greeley 
either believes protection both expedient and 
necessary, or he does not; if he does, and 
should fail to so recommend it to Congress, 
he would be guilty of a criminal breach of 
duty ; he now proposes to become thus guilty 
if elected! 

A second specimen of Jhis adjustable con- 
victions is shown in his Poughkeepsie speech, 
in which he took oceasion to say to the col- 
ored people while discussing the school ques- 
tion, “‘ If were a black man, I should not 
ask a separate school, yet I should say if the 
whites chose to have a separate school, I 
should not object to it; I should only say: 
Gentlemen, be it as you please; I have no 
choice in the matter!’’? Thus he advises us 
to permit and submit to caste distinctions, 
and accept the “stand thou there,” of the 
arrogant colorphobist, with an obsequious 


choice in the matter!’? These words were 
said after he was nominated at Cincinnati. 
How changed the tone from those manly 
words of mdignation and protest that fell 
from his lips on the occasion of Frederick 
Douglass’s being refused accomm@ation, 
and his name erased from the register of the 
Plantex’s Hotel at St. Louis; but then he 
was not catering for the Democratic vote ; 
now he says, ‘I would advise black men 
never to make a distinction, and never to re- 
fuse one.’’ 

We will now pass to the so-called Ku-Klux 
legislation. Who advocated any more per- 
sistently than Horace Greeley the necessity 
of Congressional interference and military 
foree to subdue that murderous organization 
known as the Ku-Klux ? Who advised more 
strongly the very course that was taken to 
put down those outrages than Horace Gree- 
ley himself in the Tribune? THis own cor- 
respondents, who were sent to the very points 
in the South most infected by those social 
vermin, gave us our most authentic news on 
the subject, and they admitted that not a 
half of the horrid tale had been told. 
Wm. H. Gray, of Arkansas, a colored dele- 
gate at the Philadelphia: Convention, said 
that “‘it cost the lives of three hundred col- 
ored men to carry that State for Gen, Grant 
in 1808.“ Those men were murdered for 
their opinion’s sake, for their devotion to the 
Republic and its principles! Now, upon the 
eve of another Presidential campaign, when 
all the evils of hate and partisan rancor will 
sway bad men’s hearts, and the poor negroes 
of the South will need more, or as much as 
even the protection of those very Ku-Klux 
laws, when the Ku-Klux snake is only 
scotched, not killed, Mr. Greeley and his 
Democratic allies condemn the very measures 
he then advocated, and demands their abol- 
ishment! while the same arguments hold 
good for their continuance. These are only 
a few of Mr. Greeley’s peculiar inconsisten- 
cies, and they exhibit in a sufliciently strong 
light his crotchety contrarieties. 
After Mr. Greeley comes Gratz Brown, 
who might possibly under certain contin- 
gencies, become the Chief Magistrate of the 
Republic. If Mr. Greeley should prove too 
intractable for his Democratic task-masters, 
might he not follow in the footsteps of the 
martyred Lincoln, or succumb to the insidu- 
ous influences that cut short the careers of 
Harrison and Tyler, or escaping all of these 
perils, should the weight of years and the 
eares and perplexities of office shorten his 
days, whatthen? Gratz Brown, of Missouri, 
President! a man whose peculiarly liberal 
tactics carried into the United States Senate 
the man who in 1868 was in favor of doing 
away with the recentfaumane amendments to 


lican itistitations was so sincere, and whose 
devotion to the pro-slavery Democracy 80 
great, as to entitle “and gain for him the 


President of this Republic. 
Men sometimes say to us, “ Can 


course is to disrupt and destroy the party 
has always been foremost in promoting 
wrongs, and been instrumental in 

and carrying out all of 
for their object liberty, 









so dearly prized by 
depended upon to 








us? Can such an one be 
assist in carrying forward 


truggle for | mer and Greeley are now sailing leads directly 
to the port from which our oppreseors hail! 
On that shore stand those who practiced and 
upheld slavery with all its incidental cruelties 
and degradations ; those who rebelled against 
the Government, and unrepentant still, are 
looking forward to the future realizations of 
their Lost Cause. 
motley throng may be scen all those who op- 
posed the war for the preservation of the 
Union with both bullet and ballot, who pro- 
nounced it unholy and a failure, and did 
their utmost to prevent its aid by another 
man or another dollar! 
all those who since the war have only sul- 
lenly submitted to the arbitration of the 
sword and have used the political rights— 
which justly forfeited were granted to them— 
to @ppose every measure having for its object 
the enfranchisement and elevation of black 
men to the full status of Americau citizen- 
ship. 
ghostly midnight riders of the South who 
burned the schools and dwellings of colored 
men, and then shot, hanged, burned drowned, 
and scourged them for daring to vote the Re- 
publican ticket ! 
the North who hanged black men to lamwp- 
posts.and burned orphan asylmns-—these, all 
of these-—quote Sumner’s speech and hurrah 
for Greeley! 


he intended it or not, is playing into the 
hands of the Democratic party, and they are 
already cireulating his speech as a campaign 
battering-rain, ready-made, and of Republican 
manufacture, admirably fitted to their use in 
demolishing the ramparts erected by the Re- 


rights, and guaranteeing the honest payment 
of the public debt. 


the Constitution ; whose hatred of free repub- 


second place on the Democratic Presidential 
ticket in 1868, with Horatio Seymour at its 
head, Gratz Brown is responsible for the 
fact that this man—Frank P. Blair--is now 
a member of the United States Senate. Let 
no such man be trusted by Republican voters, 
with even the possibility of becoming the 


you col- 
ored men refuse or fear to follow the lead of 
such time-tried friends of your race as Horace 
Greeley and Charles Sumner?” Yes! While 
ever gratefal to them for their good works in 
the past, we are not unmindful of the fact 
that the ultimate tendency of their a 


9 its 7 
fraternity, and equal | 
ity, irrespective of color, class, or previous 


Standing among that 


There you will find 


The Ku-Klux Klan, those masked and 


Aud their prototypes at 


We cannot follow them. 
Charles Sumner’s present course whether 


publican party protecting freedom, equal 


Republicans of America? Our only hope 
for the future peace and prosperity, the faith- 
ful carrying out both in the letter and spirit 
of the recent Constitutional amendments, 
the avoidance of the repudiation of the 
national debt, the securing of civil as well as 
political rights to all men without invidious 
distinctions - all these hopes are centered in 
the Republican party, under the leadership 
of its chosen standard-bearers Ulysses 8. 
Grant and Henry Wilson. With Republican 
supremacy the wheels of progress will roll 
triumphantly along, and in another four years 
we will see fully and completely established 
those beneficent changes in our national laws 
which shall have for their object the fullest 
recognition of the rights of all men. Then 
will our own loved America become not only 
the land of the brave, but the home of the 
free and greatest people on the face of 
God’s green earth; equally a home to him 
from Afrie's golden shores, and to him from 
the vine-clad slopes of Europe. 

Yours, &e., 

GEORGE A. JOHNSON. 
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IlowARD UNIVERSITY, 
Wasuinaton, D. C., June 28, 1872. 
To the Editor of the New National Era : 

The friends of Mr. W. T. C. Smith, who 
looked so anxiously for him among the late 
graduates of the Medical Department of 
Howard University, will doubtless be glad 
to learn that he is now in possession of his 
diploma conferring on him the degree of 
Doctor of Medicine. 
Mr. Smith did not graduate with his class, 
because his tutors thought it advisable that 
he should prepare himself with greater care 
to meet the work and ability with which he 
would come in contact in his native place in 
the Island of Bermuda, West Indies, than 
was necessary for home students. He has 
spent, therefore, four months in careful 
study, assisted by one of our most eminent 
physicians, Dr. A. T. Augusta. Mr. Smiih 
is now prepared for his work. 
We shall greatly miss hing for his enter- 
taining manners, his sincerity and devoted- 
ness as a friend and fellow-countryman. He 
he has won the esteem of all who can appre- 
ciate manliness and dignity of behavior in 
an intelligent and promising colored young 
man; but with those whose highest praise is 
**a good darkey” because, like a sycophant, he 
bows at the feet of tyranny, and licks the 
hand that smites him or his race—he is not 
in esteem. But those are few and of no sig- 
nificance and cannot say “‘Shibboleth”’ in the 
good of the negro. We bid Mr. Smith God 
speed. 

Yours truly, D. A.S. 

- eh ee ee —ñ —— 
Swindling Royalty. 

A sharp young American woman, a Mrs. 
Fanny Jordon, whose maiden name was 
Chumley, has been playing a pretty and 
profitable game with the King of Bavaria. 
His Majesty rarely appears in the capital, 
but leads an isolated lite at his villa of Hohen- 
schwangan, where his chief employment is 
that of music, The lively adventuress went 
to the place with the sweet and pretty name, 
and took lodgings at the Golden Bear Hotel, 
determined upon the conquest of the King. 
Walking out with her femme de chambre, when 
she saw royalty approaching she fell to draw- 
ing the beautiful landscape with all her might. 
The King, who is proud of thé scenery, ap- 
sroached the fair artist and opened an affa- 
le conversation. Then he invited the .en- 
gaging Fanny to visit his country seat ; and 
ave her a white mare, a diamond bracelet, 
nis portrait framed in solid gold set. with 
emeralds, and other gifts of great value. 
Then he lent her money in quite large sums ; 
and then his uncle Leopold, hearing of the 
matter, employed two Munich detectives to 
hunt up the antecedents of the enchantress. 
Learning his determination, she fled, leaving 
behind her a large trunk containing 100 let- 
ters from different lovers. For the last three 
years the lady has been seeking, and occa- 
sionally finding, her fortune in differeut 
European capitals. Her last affair, before 
the Bavarian , was ip Berlin, 
where od 80 ae unfortunate 
Colonel that he resorted te forgery to gratify 
her incessant demand for money, and so was 
ignominiously cashiered. The Bavarian de- 
tectives having found her in a retired village, 
allowed her to make choice between leaving 
the wee Page going to prison. So she 
continued her flight into Switzerland, with 
810,000 in money and valuables, the net pro- 
ceeds of her Hohenschwangan speculation. 


— — — — 
James R. Doorarruam, is one of Grecley’s 
most cordial supporters. Doolittle could 
hardly do less, and be half-way decent, for 
—— after year the New York Tribune = 
rom. 
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condition, The political tack on which Sum- 


by the intensity of the | r detestation 
Doolittle, his works his ways. : 
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Viewing the present outlook, and it seems | 
almost morally certain that one or the other | Easy Chair would watch from the 
will be the next President of the United embarkation of two men and a dog in an open 
States, what is the difference between the | boat for Karope 


two men? What the ideas they respectively | degree still follow the same fashion. Colum- 
represent ? ; bus is perpetually sailing from Palos on the 
Grant is the nominee of the Republican | morning of the 3d of Auzust, 14 the 
party, and represents it. This party has a | crowd on the shore still stare at higt 
tradition behind it of thirty years of aspira- | lous as an absurd fanatic. g 
tions and labors —aspirations for human lib- | 
erty, justice, and equality. 
that has fought the most formidable enemy the egg stand on end, and who discovers a 
of mankind; fought the spirit of evil that | new continent. He does not know precisely 
had found a home on the new continent, and 
renewed again, in history, the struggle for 
wer, dominion, wealth, and mastership; 
r the inauguration of a 
privilege and inverted pride. 
the dark spirit in check while it edueated the 
masses, children-like, to comprehend the 
danger that threatened the civilization of the 
new continent, and then, when the time had | advocates of opening the doors on Sunday 
arrived, struck the blow that gave the reptile | 
its death. 
The honored head of the Government 
wielded during the great struggle the forces 
that destroyed the power of slavery. During 
the struggle we tind him always positive, 
taking boldly the initiative and the responsi- 
bility, holding counsel with himself, resolute 
and silent. The struggle ager, raised to the 
head of the. civil power, Wint do we see? 
An entire change. 
ing, incoherent scene of war, in which a mas- 
ter mind must take counsel of itself, and of 
itself alone or fail, is placed by the ordinary 
course of political life, in which, through long 
experience and practice, a regular system 
and order have been established. 
stable sphere of life the collective will and 
conscience of the people govern and can 
overn. 
ecomes to act in this new sphere, the civil 2 
Throwing aside all initiative, all individual 
action, all personal ambition, he proclaims 
his intention of representing faithfully the 
collective conscience and interpreting the 
collective will, 
history ever acted with more sincerity, single- 
mindedness, and honesty of purpose? He 
has said, in substance: **T follow the man- 
dates of the spirit of the Ameriean people ; TI 
trust its wisdom. 
its genius is my guide; I surrender my indi- 
vidual convictions and my mind to its collec- 
tive reason.”’ 
in unity with such a declaration ? 
held to any personaP plan or theory that has 
been in the least antagonistic to the collec- 
tive will and conscience? We answer, No. 
We believe that the old Republican party 
and its leader can be trusted, and should 
hold the reins of State for another term. 
this party lives the spirit of political equality 
and justice ; in the man the idea of true civic 
leadership, that of interpreting the experience 
and will of the people. Mountains have been 
made from mole-hills, and the President has 
been attacked for the mere expression of 
opinion, 
forming to some old and simple habits, as it, 


he could, like a harlequin or a diplomatist, 
change the course of his life with every new 
position laid upon him. 

The platform of the party is broad and lib- 
eral enough. 
for labor, and a hope and aspiration for the 
continued and progressive elevation of woman 
las political party, in the world’s history, 
ever done as much? 

The man on the ticket with President 


and uncompromising friend of the oppressed 
under every form; of the toiler of every 
clime and race, 
and justice in dark and troubleditimes, and 
risked all personal considerations ‘for the tri- 
umph of abstract right. 

Now what, on the other hand, is the na- 


The party is the product of the restlessness, 
discontent, personal aims, and fancies of in- 
dividual minds. 
caprice gave itself rendezvous. 
came forth, to the astonishment of four-fifths 
of its members, the nomination of Horace 
Greeley and Gratz Brown. 

The movement represents this national 
caprice, producing reaction and the effort to 
effect a new organization. 
it would be but a ripple on the surface of na- 
tional politics, like ‘‘native Americanism,’’ 
but it comes at a time when the great Demo- 
cratic party, hopelessly beaten and broken, 
is ready to join hands with any faction to re- 


whipped and disgraced, has become so hope- 
the most obnoxious—who promises success. 


my—Greeley—and proclaims, while it does 
not hide its hate, that it will follow him— 
would follow Satan if he led the way. 
mont, the keen financial genius of the party, 


Grecley 
opinions—theories of a part of the party— 
conv 
the collective conscience and will. 
he will seek to inaugurate a new régime, fus- 
ing the ideas of extremists in the Republican, 
and Conservatives in the Democratic party. 
it will be a strange creation, the new policy, 


out of their old skins of slavery and other 
abominations, and revamp the party by 
which they formerly achieved success. 
extremists from the Republican ranks will 
have a budget of new principles to realize. 
What a hydra-headed creature will be born 
from the strange conjunction ! 
and tear itself to the death until a few strong 
heads obtain dominion and control. 

Gratz Brown represents reaction and dis- 
content ; Wilson, a great tradition and a clean 
personality. 
of Cincinnati is cautious, limited, and confus- 


unite and triumph no one can see the future. 
If Philadelphia triumphs, the onward march 
of our great national tradijions will be assured, 
bearing the fruit which thirty years of noble 
aspiration and a mighty struggle have pre- 
pared. 


Shall the library'wnd the gallery be open 
on Sundays. 


recreation upon that day, 
very comical part in the 
Archbishop of Canterbury as an old Woman 


The Sunday question is a test. It instantly. 
divides opinion, Upon one side are some, 
but not all, of those excellent citizens whose 
religion is chiefly decorum. 
class distinetively called conservative. 


argumen y 

that the proposition is an innovation, Con- 
servatis.a of this kind looks at facts, not at 
reasons, If the castle is very inconvenient, 


is very old, and it is 
thaps your new 
built. Perhaps it would be ill ventilated. | 
Perhaps you would go into it before the 
plaster was dry. Perhaps—in fact, here is 
a yery old house that we know perfectly 
well; why should 

This is the steady old conservative argu- 
ment—the roadster : phe 





{From the Washington Daily Chron’cte | 


| of condescended to witness the | Adérosa of the Republican Stato 
Grant or Greeley. Q 


| OF high 
—* probably saw C to Central Committee. 


discover a new world with — 
feeling that a respectable and To the Republicans of Massachusetts : 

The Republican Staite Central Committee 
of Massachusetts, through its Executive 
Board, at a meeting held at the headquarters 
of the party in Boston, June 20, 1872, deter- 
mined that it was their duty té make an ap- 
peal to the Republicans of the Common- 
wealth on the opening of the Presidential 
campaign. 

Republican party of Massachusetts 
has reason to be proud of its position. Fore- 
most to organize that great conflict which 
has resulted in the recognition of freedom and 
civil rights throughout the length and breadth 
of the land, devoted always to the honor of 
the country; setting an example of financial 
honesty in most trying hours of the war, 
and amidst all the burthens of peace ; demand- 
ing a reconstruction of the Government on a 
loyal basis ; earnest for the elevation of the 


' 


ble 
the 


And the Spaniards of high 


But on the other side of the question there 
It is the party | is always Columbus who knows how to make 


what he is to find, but he does know that he 
must go. So with the Sunday question the 
opposition is composed of other religious per- 
gigantic régime of | sons, and those who are called liberal think- 

This party held | ers. For it will be seen that what is called 
the religious community is not unanimous 
upon the subject. Both in the library and 
| the academy it is understood that there were 


i 
the 








ble standard ; determined on the investiga- 
tion of all questions of social and civil service 
reform, until government in this country 
shall mean justice and right and opportunity 
to all who are under its control, and until 
society shall mean freedom from oppression 
and bufdensome distinctions; devoted to the 
enfranchisement and elevation of all, and 
realizing that social safety and peace and pros- 


who are of unquestionable “‘ standing” in the 
religious world. Indeed, the whole opposi- 
tion proceeds upon a fallacy. 
The real argument against opening parks, 
and gardens, and libraries, and galleries on 
Sunday is that they will tempt people away 
from church, and fill their.minds with thoughts 
improper for the day. * Where will you 
stop?” argues the square-trotter. ‘* You 
will epen a library: y. 2 gallery to-mor- 
row ; then you will open a theatre next week, 
and what not the next week after? Let us 
prevent the ingress of the first drop, and we 
shall be in no danger of being swamped by 
the whole ocean, Opening libraries and gal- 
leries is the tip of Satan’s little finger. 
Smite it off, or his huge hand will follow and 
drag us under!” : 
The reply to this is that it is not true, be- 
cause the argument forgets the actual situa- 
tion. As a fact, the bad places, as you think 
them, are already opened. ‘The gardens, the 
saloons, the cafés, the parks-—opportunities 
of drinking, of dancing, of billiards, of many 
relaxations, are offered on every hand. If a 
man or 2 woman wishes some kind of recrea- 
tion on Sunday-—does not care to go to 
church, let us say, more than once a day—he 
or she is now forced to some one of the places 
the opening of which you think would be one 
of the direful consequences of opening the 
library or the gallery. The saloons are quite 
independent of the gallery and the library. 
And suppose you should affect to close them 
too; they would still be open on the sly. 
But if you could seal them hermetically on 
Sunday, then what? Suppose that libraries, 
galleries, gardens, bar-rooms, billiard-rooms, 
saloons, and resorts of every kind were abso- 
lutely closed on Sundays, so that out of our 
homes there were nothing but the churches 
and the streets to which we could repair, 
what would be the effect? 
This question exposes another fallacy of 
the Sabbatarian argument. It implies that 
people would go to church if they had no 
other places to go to on Sunday. But apart 
from the worthlessness of church-going for 
such a reason, it is again not true. On the 
contrary, in the degree that church-going be- 
came in this manner coercive or compulsory, 
it would become odious. There would be a 
disastrous reaction against Sabbatarian tyr- 
anny. The holy day would become a hateful 
day. Its black shadow would chill all the 
week, and the hostility to the gloomy despot- 
ism of worship would sitet to the bein 
worshiped. A Puritan Sunday makes a Purk 
tan God. The beauty of holiness, the joy of 
the sanctuary, the feast of the saints, would 
wither and droop under compulsion as spring 
buds before an icy wind.—J/arper’s Magazine. 
Johnson Defines His Po- 
sition. 





educated and contented community, this party 
congratulates the country that its principles 
and policy have become the accepted faith of 
a great national political organization, and 
that its earliest hopes and promises are to 
be fulfilled by an earnest and humane and 
progressive American people. 

A national convention, unequalled in power 
and enthusiasm and devotion to the right ⸗ 
the best representative assembly of triumph- 
ant and realized freedom and loyalty and honor 

athered in this nation—has accepted the 
highest most progressive thought of Massa- 
chusetts as its political platform. To her 
early, earnest reformers, who could only pray 
and protest in the darkness which surrounded 
them; to her bold political teachers and 
guides ; who began by leading a forlorn hope : 
te her statesmen who have manned the watch 
towers of freedom from the beginning; to 
hergreat war governor, whose inspiring words 
and stern demand for humanity and justice 
made the war great and holy; to her brave 
and zealous sons, and to her self-sacrificing 
and loyal and aspiring daughters, a great po- 
litical party has extended a warm hand, and 
has opened a sympathizing heart. 

Once again in our history has the patriotic 
wisdom and fervor of America sent from 
Philadelphia a gencrous response to the 
freedom-loving sentiment of Massachusetts, 
and as it was iu 1776, when the declarations 
of the defiant patriots of Boston found a na- 


The tluctnating, chang- 


In this 


What does President Grant do when 


lias any President in our 


Its thought is my thought; 


Has not his whole policy been 
Ilias he 


In 


delphia, so now the voice of republican 
reform, first heard here, is taken up and re- 
echoed throughout the land, as the faith of a 
great people and the object of all the highest 
social and civil endeavors in America. ‘In 
the discharge of its great duty, the Republi- 
ean party of this country takes up the work 
designed by the revolutionary fathers, and 

ledges itself to an untiring effort for the per- 
ection of a ‘‘ government of the people, by 
the people, and for the people,” and the 
creation of a nationality founded on ‘‘ equal 
and exact justice to all men’ of every race 
and color. 

The State and district delegates to the 
Philadelphia Convention went to that assem- 
bly generally bearing instructions to vote for 
the nomination of Ulysses 8, Grant and 
Henry Wilson as candidates for the two 
highest offices in the gift of the American 
people. And faithfully they 
work. Recognizing the high service per- 
formed by Gen. Grant, through his bravery, 
sagacity, and immovable self-possession dur- 
ing the war, and the equally commanding ser- 
vice performed by him through his wisdom 
and integrity and patriotic desire for his coun- 
try’s good in peace; remembering moreover 
that it is his devotion to the highest Republi- 
can principles which has delivered the nation 
from the supremacy of disloyal councils, the 
delegates from Massachusetts joined heartily 
in the enthusiastic demand of the convention, 


He has been also assailed for con- 


the native simplicity of his character, 


It has a generous declaration 


t has been for thirty years the constant 


He has battled for equality | Andrew 


Ex-President Johnson is reported in the 
Nashville Republican Banner to have ex- 
pressed himself as follows on the issues of 
the day: 

The Cincinnati movement had a most 
creditable and patriotic reception; but the 
result has not been such as I myself wouid 
have desired. Certainly I did not foresee it 
when I gave the movement all the encourage- 
—— — ———— yield. I am posi- 
tive in the opinion that the nomination of 
Some other tan than Creeley ation of that he should be the standard-bearer of the 
collected the Democrats around the platform | Party once more. It was also a source of 
which was there adopted with such a rush of | Pride and satisfaction to them to find (this 
overwhelming enthusiasm, that, with the work having been accomplished) a recogni- 
disaffected — 3— we would have | #0" of the peculiar fitness of Henry Wilson 
carried the election beyond the possibility of | fF the second place on the ticket. His life- 
a doubt. Mr. Greeley has much latent | /°D8 service in the cause of freedom, his un- 
strength, which lies in the fact that his repu- | C¢98!0g labors for his —* and his country 
tation for honesty of has never been during a long Senatorial career, his apprecia- 
impeached. He must now be careful to re- tion of the wants of a struggling people, his 
strain his friends or his organs, if he has any- cag ge honesty Pes —— vith all 
thing of the latter kind, from too enthusi- | lorm, his gain Ppp ete —— 
astic adulation of his new adherents. We | Government the bright consummation of the 
have men in the Democracy who have great ee gc * J the people to regulate * 
influence over the masses, and who still re- | °W® oy rte the ~ —* * if 
member and repeat to the public the numer- reborn te * sith whi F h ons 
ous vigorous assaults of Mr. Greeley on the | \, eng faithfully represented) 
principles as well as the personnel of that Ot th ho rea ely’ ⏑⏑————— latf laid 
party. Now, if Mr. Greeley or his friends | 4 bd ¢ Philadel; ni ae ogre ¢ oe 
change to the right about, and are equally | COWD OF | nbadelp alt, 10 me monet there pre 
vigorous in support of his’ old opponents, sented—Grant = phages er: loyalty and 

ople will make comparisons which are ay —— bor an Pap nyo 

amaging to his reputation for consistent hon- 3* rican type yy BO aupver “sealed. 
esty. Remember that he supported bayonet — party —2888 —— * 
legislation for the South against me; but | 1) —— geht re se ? party 
the Tribune opposes it now against the ma- a give ‘ee — y m nr 
jority of Congress. ‘The tide of Radicalism ——23 

in this country is 8 the * It has reached | 10" Or — 

its utmost height, an revulsion has cas 

come. I sce this fact im the failure to com- —— * the —— * 
plete the Radical intention regarding the Ku- | (TOUR IO ie be held in the cities, and 
Klux and amendatory enforcement bills in the | 188 for woe ———— — ————— = 
House. The current setting in the other — te _—" somal diff —* 
way is very feeble just now, and yet suffici- | CVeTy Where 5 let al) personal dillerences 
ntly strong to be perceptible. It is . | forgotten ; let the Republican ranks close up 
ing with it many Northern Re ublican pol for the vindication of those who gave gees 
ticlans, who have wit enough ‘to see the | Peat = —— peer pe ana ong * 
change in public sentiment, or who have — on teege + Exeey areas d the 
commenced to think themselves instead of f i 3 ‘gg red ssl Bad athe 
blindly following the dictates of a Congress — Pr * Se ene teeny tn de 
committee. It has been impossible up to this | 9R¢ Pease, a oa teccational 
time since the war for the Democrats to suc- | Mestic aa vege. we hn Bh serene gs 
ceed, but a golden opportunity is néw before | POWeT, aie pias rang — a 
them. They must act with united decision, — designs an ages af home, an 
however, or they will fail again. Mr. Gree- | ° pica Lemay @ abroad. 

ley will doubless be endorsed at the Balti- Grorae B. —— Salem, Chairman. 
more Convention. This may be a bitter pill Gro. S. MERRILL, Lawrence, Secretary. 
for some to swallow; but we must not show W. W. Rice, Worcester, 

our grimace to the public. I intend to take James 8, Lewis, Lynn, 

the stump myself, in my own State, and r JOHN E. SaANrorD, Taunton, 


and character of the new movement 
at Cincinnati? A mere mental ferment. 


Here a mighty national 
Out of it 


Tn ordinary times 


power and place. This party, the ally 
supporter of slavery for thirty years, 


that it is willing to follow any leader— 


joining hands with its most bitter ene- 


Bel- 


expressed this so clearly and directly, 
we can appreciate it in its naked reality. 
represents only his personal 


ictions of a fragment of the people, not 
If elected 


it will enter upon 


will arise. The Democrats will crawl 


The 





It will bite 


Compare the platforms. That 


flexible. The Philadelphian, full, broad, 
explicit, If Cincinnati and Baltimore 


— — — — — 


haps others, against General Grant. Is C. C. Esty, Framingham, 
The Sunday Question. 


oppose him on the grounds of public policy 
no matter who mayreceive the benefit o 
that opposition. It may be Mr. Greeley: it 
will certainly be intended for the benefit of 
the nominee at Baltimore. 
—— —— —“ 
. Good Girl. 


Henry L. Pierce, Boston, 
W. A. Simmons, Boston, 
FE. R. Tinker, North Adams, 
H. P. SHATTUCK, Boston, 
8. B. STEBBINS, Boston, 
Executive Committec. 
— <> 
Greeley’s Probable Strength at 
Bultimore. 


The New York World says: ‘‘The figures 
published in the World on Saturday showing 
the action of the Democratic State Conven- 
tions held to date in reference to the question 
of a tial can appear to have 
given discomfort to those ardent — 
which affect to believe that all the w is 
wild for Greeley, The record, however, was 
entirely correct, for-the action of each con- 
vention was carefull ee eee 


In London the same question 
asked a few years since in regard to 
and Punch took a 
discussion, The 








In an article on ‘“*Crime in New York,’’ 
the Times of that city says : 

“* Ts that you, er?’’ asked Miss Wat- 
som, of 242 East Thirty-eighth street, at 10 
o’clock on Thursday morning, hearing some 
one string below. The person below 
promptly replied, “Yes ;”? but Miss Watson 
remarking in the accent that sort of change 
which struck\so disagreeably on the ear of 
Riaing Hood when the wolf as- 


one of the jester’s most felicitous strokes. 


This last is the 
‘ Its 
t is that it has always been so, and 




















even crumbling, yet, on the other hand, 
mye overgrown. 
ouse might not be well 





build a new one? 


| opie 
—— 


tising aquare in tds paper. nae yaar 

Any space les: thaa ton lines is charged the rateof a full 
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of 
Prussia has increase 2.80 per cent. It is now 
over 24,600,000, vi 


tress in Rome, has an order 
nobleman said to be worth $100,000. 


dog of eny breed whatsumever to take hyder- 
0 


with 


the boiling springs in California, and died as 
soon as transferred to cold water. 
what conditions might that fish be cooked ? 


plain with fifty thousand shad, who are ex- 
pected to find an outlet to the ocean ria the 
St. Lawrence and come back again to White- 
civil service to the purest and highest possi- hall. 


ticut ninety-four fire insurance companies and 
forty life insurance companies, the former 
having $70,000,000 in assets, and the latter 
$250,000,000. 


new trade. Factories for its production have 
bean established in Great Britain, the Ar- 


perity. cap — snly-on-am Whsuce it is exported to Europe. 


were driven from the mesquit grass ranges of 
western Texas; besides, more than $4,000- 
009,000 worth of hides were exported from 
one port alone—Indianola—during the last 
twelve months. 


the thief, were stolen in Pittsburg the other 
day. The thief not aware that a reward cf 
$10) was offered, “‘no questions asked,’’ 
made off with his booty, and has been arrest- 
ed in Philadelphia. 


thousands of Democrats will either vote 
against Greeley or stay at home. 
Republican strength ; the Republicans would 
never tolerate the idea of his 
portant office even when he was in 
munion with them.”’ 


the daily bulletins announcing that the Cin-. 
cinnati nominee does not slow himself at the 
headquarters, as he is anxious to avoida 
crowd, The ver 

would be at th 
lonesome spot cannot be found in New York, 


England, has just been suspended from duty 
for twenty-one days, without pay, for the 
“otfense’’ of communicating some valuable 
tional utterance in the great council at Phila- poe 

Iding direct to the Admiralty, instead of 
forw 
partment. 


rformed their |’ 
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The space of ten Hines Brovier type constitutes an adver- 
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inner fr a Jers time than three months 
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NEWS CLIPPINGS. 





—Since the year 1867 the 
-—Miss Lewis, the colored American seulp- 
from an English 


-—Josh Billings said he never knew of a 





after he had been thoroughly vaccinated 
buckshot. 


---A live fish has been Macovered in one of 
Under 


-—Seth Green has just stocked Lake Cham- 


—There are now in the State of Connec- 


-——Condensed milk is becoming a large and 


tine Republic, and evea in Australia 


9 


-—Not less than 800,000 head of beef cattle 


-—Bonds worth $21,800, but worthless to 








~The Chicago Times says: ‘* Hundreds of 
He has no 
olding any im- 

com- 


—Among the humors of the campaign are 





place to avoid being jostled 
e headquarters, for a more 





-—A clerk employed at the Chatham Docks, 


tions on improvements in iron ship- 


ing them through the head of his de- 


—The Hartford (Ct.) Courant, referring to 
the efforts making in certain quarters to be- 
little the military achievements of General 
Grant, says: ‘‘ We shall consider ourselves 
fortunate if we get through the cam 
without witnessing the production affi- 
davits that Grant was never actually in com- 
mand of our troops at all.” , 


——Fanny Fern writes, with reference to the 
expensive toys now in vogue: “ The doll of 
my bib-days was a crooked-necked squash 
with a towel for a dress and a numerous 
progeny of little cucumbers for babies; and 
I was just as happy as, and a great deal bet- 
ter contented than, the little girl of to-day 
with a hundred dollar doll.” 


-—A story is told of a father in a church 
who, when the marriage service came to the 
point where the clergyman asks, ‘ Who 
giveth this woman to be married to this 
* + ge sepa’, —2* sir, I = called e 

o it, although it do go agin the grain. 
wanted her to Bill Plowser, who is 
worth twice the money o’ thafere man,” 


—The Indians have learned the ‘‘ emo- 
tional’’ insanit dodge. One James Lane, 
living near Trinity Centre, California, was 
shot recently by a treacherous sav; who 
had gained his confidence, and upon 
ing of the Indian the cause for this act, the 
latter bounded off With the rifle, crying out, 
** Me heap crazy! Me too much crazy! Me 
too much crazy ?”? r 


-~—The Democrats do not take to Uncle Hor- 
ace quite so much as they do to else 

The Savannah News predicts that if the 

more Convention nominates soho ad — 
will go for Grant by 20,000 a ity. 

News is a Democratic paper, and commends 
the Democrats who say they will remain away 
from.the polls rather than stulify themselves 
by voting for Greeley. 


-~The [owa Falls Sentinel has been ana- 
lyzing the names of Grant and Greeley: 
“Our opinion is that the names, Grant and 
Greeley, should be analyzed thus: Both have 
the same handle, Gr. One has the suffix ant 
which means industrious, prudent, full of 
work, —*—** and energy, and the other 
has the x eel-y, which means . 
slippery, and not twice in the same . 


—The hall in which the Geneva Court of 
Arbitration holds its sessions is an 
drawing-room, the windows looking out on a 
neat little garden in the very centre of the 
city. The ante-room which the 
Commissioners and Secretaries enter the hall 
of Congress is called the chamber, 
and is regarded by sentimentalists as signifi- 
cant of the approach of a happy union be- 
tween the two great a 


—A lady named Beardsheer, li 
farm near Dayton, Ohio, while an 
armful of wood from the woodshed to the 
kitchen was bitten on the leg by what was 
first believed to have been a rattlesnake, and 
after drinking a large quantity of pure alco- 
hol, in the absence of whisky, to counteract 
the poison, her husband, workiug in the field 
near by, heard her screams and came to her 
assistance, and, in se for the 
snake just where she dropped the l of 
wood, was agreeably surprised to finda 
of barrel-hoop, w Mrs. B. had ste on, 
and, as it flew up, struck ber in such a man- 
ner as to draw the blood. 











Cou. Hiae@rnson’s visit to London is thus 
pleasantly gossipped about by Moncure D. 
Conway in a letter to the Cincinnati Commer- 
cial; During the one week he has been here 
he has been drawn and driven hither 
thither by young men and old, upper c 
and lower class, lords and commons, to 
extent that must —— * —* to his ~~ 
in a meagre condition. Col, 
so much genius, such —— ———— 
a fund of curious experiences, such youthful 
freshness, that he delights every 


comes near. He is now engaged in ed 
conversations with the wise men of ne Pg or 
Last Sunday - 


institution, and again hobnobbing 
js of the hall 
evening he put in an appearance at the Cen « 
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of science. 
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Commanications for the editorial 1 
addressed “ Editor New Nations! Bra, Lock Box 31. 


Business letters from-eubscribers end advertisers —— simple truth about this matter is this, 


b» addressed to Frederick Dougiass, Jr., Lock Box 31. 

This paper te not responsible for the views expressed by 
Correspondents...-- - 

ag Subscribers changing their residences, and desiring 
to have the New Natiowat Ena forwarded to them, should 
be particular in writiog us to state fully the new address, 
embracing town, county, and State, as well as the town, 
county, and State from which the change is to be marie. 
Attention to this will save much trouble. 
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FOR PRESIDENT: 
ULYSSES S. GRANT, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
FOR VICE PRESIDENT: 
HENRY WILSON, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


Complete liberty and exact equality in the 
enjoyment of all civil, political, and public 


rights should be established and effectually 
maintained throughout the Union by efficient 
and appropriate State and Federal legislation. 
Neither the law nor its administration should 
admit.of any discrimination in respect of citi- 
zens, by reason of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude.—A Plank in the Plat- 
form of the Philade Iphia Convention, 


Scnator Trumbull Explains His 
Position. 


While we entertain respect for the intel- 
lectual endowmentg of this eminent politi- 
cian, we never could credit him with the 
candor of a high-minded statesman ; but if 
we bad ever so deceived ourselves concern- 
ing this man, his speech in defense of his 
separation from his old political associates, 
and the mean things he says about them 
before his constituents, would have unde- 
ceived us. He speaks of the Senatorial sup- 
porters of U.S. Grant as a **ring,”’ endea- 
voring to conceal, not to expose, corruption 
and wrong. Almost his very first statement 
conveys a false and slanderous impression. 
‘Within the last few years many abuses 
have crept into the Administration of Gov- 
ernment.” This is the key note of Mr. 
Trumbull’s whole speech, the pivot upon 
which his whole vindication turns. ‘‘ The 
last few years, indeed! This man knows 
very well that abuses, precisely such as he 
deseribes and denounces, are as old as the 
Government itself. He knows that, while 
human nature is what it is, and men are re- 
quired to fill offices of trust with men, it will 
be impossible entirely to prevent just such 
abuses. Some men will steal, and steal 
while professing the most scrupulous honesty. 
No amount of sagacity exercised in the selec- 
tion of agents, or vigilance in observing 
their conduct, can wholly prevent occasional 
frauds and losses. To speak of abuses, 
therefore, as having but recently crept into 
the Government, is to speak falsely, and to 
send forth an implied slander upon the pres- 
ent Administration. Abuses are, indeed, 
abundant under this Administration, but 
when did any preceding Administration do 
more to prevent them or to punish their per- 
petrators when discovered? It is true that 
there are some “ abuses”’ which it is difficult 
to punish even when discovered. One such 
is the taking extravagant pay for the per- 
formance of very deficient work, or merely 
nominal work, as for instance when Mr. 
Trimbull takes ten thousand dollars of the 
people’s money for work almost as much as 
nothing, and does it without a scruple, under 
the plea that he takes it as a lawyer’s fee. 
The only punishment that can reach such a 
man is the judgment of the American people, 
the settled conviction that his professions of 
honesty and patriotism are empty affecta- 
tions. They hear his voice, but they see his 
pockets swollen with Government plunder 
and detect the contradiction. When Charles 
Sumner stands forth as an accuser, we know 
him. He may be wrong, (for he is a man, 
and no man is infallible,) but we know, also, 
that he is honest, and we respect him for his 
honesty; but when a man like Mr. Trum- 
bull parts company with his old political 
friends and stigmatizes them as a brother- 
hood of thieves, we naturally turn from him 
with disgust and indignation. ‘There is not 
a Senator whom he maligns in his speech 
who is not as pure as himself, and as little 
capable of conniving at corrupiion. But we 
proceed with this much praised speech : 

**Numerous defalcations have occurred, 
among the most noted of which is perhaps 
that of Mr. Hodge, a paymaster in the office 
of the Paymaster General, in the city of 
Washington, whose defalcations, occurring 
there right under the eye of the Government, 
amounted to moré than $4000,000. Other 
defalcations have occurred in other parts of 
the country.” 

Happily the country is acquainted with the 
facts in the case of Mr. Hodye,*and these 
facts so far from inculpating the present Ad- 
ministration, serve to vindicate its honesty 
and fidelity. 
tentiary suffering the penalty of his crimes. 
His defaleation was made possible onder a 


Mr. Hodge is now in the peni- 


rule in respect to the accounts of payuiasters, 
by which it was ditlicult to detect any default, 
So long as a paymaster could report an un- 
expended balance, the rule assumed that all 
was right, that there should be no final set- 
tlement and his account might run on indefi- 
niteley. (Under this rule the defaulter had a 
wide field and ample opportunity for specula- 
tion and fraud. Mr. Hodge improved both, 
and is now suffering the consequences of his 
dishonesty and breach of trust. Both the dis- 
covery of his crime and his prompt condign pun- 
ishment are the work of the present Republican 
Administration. Besides Mr. Hodge was net 
appointed by General Grant. Ile was an old 

| Democrat and had held the ofliee during sey- 
eral years before Grant became President, 
and shame upon the want of candor which 
would refer to Mr. ilodge’s defaleation as one 
proof of the unsoundness of the present Ad- 
ministration. It has not only detected the 
abuse, punished the offender, but it has now 
adopted a rule in the matter of such accounts 
as to make a repetition of such abuse next to 
impossible. Mr. Trumbull knew all this 
when he paraded this case before his audi- 
ence al Springfield, 

I waz simple-minded enough to believe 
that the Republican party to which | had 
been attached, and with which I had been 
identified so many years, would be lifted in 

estimation, would be strengthened he- 

‘the people, if it had the virtue and hon- 
—— nose, even among its own men. 
em, Wrong, corruption, and fraud, if it ex- 
teed, and to apply proper correetives ; and I 
that 1 was very much astonished when 


‘Messrs. Trumbull and @ehurz came to Con- 
gress with their meditated purpose to do their 
utmost to"discredit the Republican party in 
the eyes of the American people. Their 
present position outside of that party and in 
coalition with the Democratic party is not 
accidental, but the result of calculation. 
Men like Schurz and Trumbull do not act 
from mere inypulse. No simulation of sim- 
plicity can conceal this. Seeing through the 
thin disguise of Mr. Trumbull, the “* Senatori- 
al Ring” as he calls the Senators who saw 
the logical results of his mancuvers, they ex- 
posed him, and his subsequent course has 
justified all they said of him, Messrs Morton 
and Conkling and other gentlemen who un- 
masked the political traitor, were as earnest 
for a fair investigation as any other men 
could be. And while we regret that they 
made any resistance even to the manner in 
which Mr. Trumbull proposed to conduct it, 
they were perfectly correct as to the purpose 
of its author. We expressed our regret at 
this seeming (for it was only seeming) re- 
sistance to investigation, because we foresaw 
the unfair advantage which an uncandid and 
selfish man might take of it before the peo- 
ple. President Grant, first, last, and through 
all has welcomed the fullest and most search- 
ing investigation which could be devised, and 
this Mr. Trumbull knows. But it suits his 
purpose to say nothing of this. He is a law- 
yer, bent upon making out his case, not a 
statesman before the people calmly explain- 
ing the facts of a given situation : 

“T ask you to-night, as intelligent citizens, 
knowing the secrecy with which fraud is com- 
mitted, and who are aware of the cunning de- 
vices resorted to to cover it up, if you would 
expect to uncover and detect it if none but 
friends of those accused were appointed to 
make investigations ?’’ 

Well, let us try the converse of this propo- 
sition. Suppose it is true that the ends of 
justice cannot be reached if only the friends 
of those accused are to investigate and un- 
cover their conduct, is it not equally true, 
that justice may suffer if only the enemies of 
the accused are appointed to investigate ? * Is 
friendship more likely to be blind than mal- 
ice? Would not the latter be as likely to 
exaggerate faults as the former would be to 
excuse or conceal them? Now Mr. Trum- 
bull knows, and the country ought to know, 
that the ‘‘ Senatorial Ring’’ as they are now 
impudently stigmatized, simply differed with 
Mr. Trumbull upon the one point of a joint 
committee of the House and Senate. They 
preferred that the Senate should conduct its 
own investigations, leaving the House to do 
the same for itself. Is this to appoint only 
the friends of the accused to investigate their 
conduct? Is the Senate more friendly to 
defaulters and swindlers than the House? 
If not, Mr. Trumbull’s statement is an in- 
sulting slander, for which he deserves the 
reprobation of all who honor the Senate of 
their country. 

We shall notice but one other point in this 
most uncandid political manifesto comment- 
ing on the Republican platform adopted at 
Philadelphia. He says: 

“* A speedy return to specie payment is 
demanded alike by the highest considerations 
of commercial morality and honest govern- 
méut.’? Now, see what the Regulars say on 
that subject. ‘We confidently expect that 
our excellent national currency will be per- 
fected by the speedy resumption of specie 
payments.’ They confidently expect that, 
and yet the truth is that we are further from 
specie payments to-day, this 26th day of 
June, 1872, than we were two years ago on 
the 26th day of June, 1870. Gold to-day 
commands a higher premium than it did then, 
and yet the Regulars confidently expect a 
speedy return to specie payments under their 
excellent management.”’ 

There is not the least inconsistency here. 
The fact that gold commands a higher pre- 
mium in the month of June 1872 than m the 
nronth of June, 1870, is due to the machina- 
tions of just such statesmen and patriots as 
Mr. Trumbull, who by their efforts to bring 
the Democratic clement into power, have to 
asmall degree unfavorably affected the na- 
tional credit and raised the price of gold. 
Had no attempt been made to break up the 
Republican party, or to cast a doubt upon its 
continuance in power, gold to-day would 
command a smaller premium than two years 
ago. The present rise in gold is the protest 
of the credit of the country against the effort 
now making to eject the present administra- 
tion. In taunting the administration with 
the rise in the price of gold, Mr. Trumbull is 
simply glorying in his own shame, and at the 
expense ofhis country’s credit. He slanders 
her honesty, endeavors to prove her guilty 
of allmanner of dishonesty, proclaims her 
rulers as corrupt, and then laughs at her 
damaged reputation before the world. This 
will probably go on till November, when the 
election of U.S. Grant and Henry Wilson 
Ywill send gold down lower than any point 
reached since the great civil war; for their 
election will attest the integrity, the steadi- 
ness, the honesty and ability of the Ameri- 
can Government, and its disposition to hon- 
orably discharge all its obligations. 





Mer. Grecley's New Allies. 


It is 2 matter of course that a man who 
has siaked everything on success, either in 
a good or bad cause, in which he has to de- 
pend on the support of the masses, will have 
to win friends and followers wherever he 
can, and no one will blame Mr. Greeley for 
making the greatest possible show with the 
names of prominent men who have come oyer 
to his flag from other quarters ; yet it is but 
natural that conclusions should be drawn 
from the character and the career of the men 
thus paraded, reflecting more or less fayor- 
ably on him in whose support they rally. If, 
as is generally adhnitted, a man’s good or bad 
tendencies will manifest themselves in the 
associations that he seeks or that seek him, 
itis evident that Mr. Grecley’s sympathies 
and sentiments have become overwhelmingly 
Democratic, 30 much so as to make the orig- 
inal party designation ‘* Liberal Republican,” 
a mere mockery. It is not denied that a 
few old honest Republicans plunged headlong 
juto this movement, especially in its earlier 
stages, many of whom have even retraced 
their steps, but its only real strength lies in 
the support of the Democratic element, and 
here the curious fact is noticed that just the 
men whose accession Mr. Greeley has 
trumpeted out most triumphantly have cither 
been until lately the most venomous an: 
malignant enemies of human liberty, or be- 
long to a class that the 7'ribune from its form- 
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ganism. A little review will show the truth 
of our assertion : 

Among the prominent standard-bearers of 
Liberal Republicanism, we meet Messrs. 
M and Francis P. Blair. Belong- 
ing to slaveholding family, and almost 
as no hunters as the family of 
Savoy wn hunters, they wore the 
uniform of the times until 1860, when the 
Republicans achieved their first great victory 
in the election of Abraham Lincoln, and the 
Blalga, a keener perception of the course 

most of their Southern 
“plunged into rebellion, turned 
Republicans, and as such wielded consider- 
able power. When, however, it became evi- 
ddnt that their influence did not result in much 
benefit to the national cause, and they had 
to make the mortifying discovery that the 
people had no longer any particular use for 
their services, they sought comfort in the 
Democratic camp, Mr. Montgomery Blair 
marching in with stately, dignified steps, 
while his brother executed a bold salto mor- 
tale, alighted with a brilliant somersault, and 
in his Brodhead letter outdid the most incar- 
nate Bourbon Democrat. Nobody will won- 
der that the chance of getting “‘in’’ again 
should have got the better of their natural 
leanings, and that they were among the first 
to salute the new banner before it was en- 
tirely unfurled. 

Another shining pair of brothers are 
Messrs. Fernandoand Benjamin Wood. To 
them the questionable honor is due to have 
never before faltered in their adherence to 
the orthodox Democratic faith. Firm sup- 
porters of slavery, they encouraged seces- 
sion, and steadfastly opposed inch by inch 
every measure for the promotion of liberty 
and equal rights. We are fortunately not 
called upon to explain the motives for their 
late conversions, nor do we have the least 
inclination to doubt their personal worth and 
respectability, but when we remember how 
the austere virtue of the Tribune revolted at 
Benjamin Wood's lottery enterprise, at Fer- 
nando Wood’s career as Mayor, and particu- 
larly at his dealings with a certain Mr. 
Marvin as disclosed in a long law suit, we 
do not quite see the consistency of the 7ri- 
bune for giving them such a noisy reception. 

Messrs. Janrés and Erastus Brooks have, 
like the above-mentioned, followed their me- 
andering path in brotherly unison. In the 
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days when Know Nothingism had its short- 
lived sway in New York, they were promi- 


nent leaders of the party. It soon collapsed, 
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lepped the modesty of nature,” violated in 
fact the broad license allowed to poets, when 
he described a weeping queen, in wildest grief 
over the corpse of her murdered husband’s. 
father, to be arrested in her pious course, 
wooed and won by the crue) murderer of both. 
The scene is, indeed, most shocking, and is 
tolerated on the stage only when some great 
actor, like Edwin Booth, throws around it 
the fascination peculiar to greatness. The 
whole plot is, however, unnatural, and only 
possible in presence of unfathomable depray- 
ity. Yet something almost as unnatural in 
the way of a political courtship is just now 
going on before our eyes. Horace Greeley, 
who has killed more Democratic leaders than 
any other man in America, is now wooing 
the Democratic party with all the fervor of 
his sunny nature. She 8pits at him, re- 
proaches him with murderous assaults upon 
those she loved and honored while they 
lived; she is astonished at his hardihood in 
daring to approach her after his murders ; 
calls down curses upon his guilty head, but 
all to no purpose. 
Her resentment has now almost entirely sub- 
sided. She will neither thrust him through 
with the sword nor allow him to do it him- 
self. In fact she already loves him, and, 
though she is on the way to the Democratic 
funeral, she will scarcely have buried her 
dead protectors, when she will be in the 
hands of him who slew them. Anne cursed 
and spit upon Gloster, but, after all, yielded 
to a man who described himself as “‘ de- 
formed, unfinished, sent before his time into 
this breathing world, scarce made up.’’ He 
turned all her bitter imprecations into se- 
ductive arguments, and won by means of 
them. In like manner, the 7ribune turns 
all the wrath and ridicule poured out by 
Democratic assailants to the benefit of Hor- 
ace Greeley, and the latter may well exclaim, 
(in case he succeeds, as he doubtless will 
succeed,) only changing one word of the text, 
“Was ever woman in this humor wooed? 
Was ever woman in this humor won? Pll 
have her, but I will not keep her long.” 

There is not an honest Democrat in the 
land who does not revolt at the political life 
and character of Horace Greeley. They 
know him to have been one of the most in- 
dustrious, persevering, and formidable of all 
their assailants. Democrats in the Virginia 
Convention the other’ day‘held their noses 
while they spoke ofhim. His name brings a 
grimace to the face and a shudder to the 
frame of any old fashioned Democrat, and 
yet they will find his charms _ irresistible. 
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had incurred the enmity of classes of which their appetite has been whetted by a 


citizens whose support is indispensable to 
success in New York city. 
fully redeemed themselves ; courting the fa- 
vor of the Irish by flattering their most per- 
nicious prejudices, their pro-slavery tenden- 
cies, their hatred of color and race, they re- 
covered the confidence they had forfeited by 
their share in Know-Nothingism. Mackerel- 
ville sent Mr. James Brooks to Congress, and 
there, as well as through the columns of the 
New York Hrening Express, he and his broth- 
er have vied with the Woods’ in their labors 
for that which we, and in those days the 7ri- 
dune also, branded as injustice, tyranny, and 
cruelty, Mr, Greeley may well rejoice at his 
power of persuasion, of at their flexibility, 
but why in the face of these well-known an- 
tecedents of his new friends, he should be so 
eager to hunt up evidence that Henry Wilson 
once belonged to a Know Nothing organiza- 
tion we fail to understand in view of the high 
standard of impartial justice raised by the 
Tribune, In our last number we had occasion 
to review Cassius Clay’s career; so we pass 
him over to say a word of another conspic- 
uous promoter of Liberal Republicanism, Mr. 
John Cechrane, who is likewise wearing his 
third uniform. In former times he seemed 


wedded hand and foot to the Democracy of 


whose extremest and most iniquitous meas- 
ures in its struggle against the growing sense 
of justice of the age, he was a red hot de- 
fender and supporter. He became a Repub- 
livcan when he considered the Democratic 
party ‘‘ played out,’’ and probably thinks now 
the Republican party played out. He is for 
all we know, not worse than can be expected 
of the average politician, but we fail to see 
why the Tribune should make such a display 
of him, while it pours out its virtuous wrath 
against all Republicans who will not consent 
to desert their old colors, and in the absence 
of any other blemish, attempts to ridicule 
them as the *‘ bread and butter brigade.”’ 

Of Mr. Fowler, of Tennessee, not much is 
to be said. He passed for a Republican and 
recorded his yote in the impeachment trial in 
favor of Andrew Johnson. The judgment 
passed by the 7ribune over him is too fresh 
in the memory of all its readers, to need 
repetition, It denounced him bitterly as 
one of the ** seven Romans,” and hinted dis- 
tinctly at corruption and bribery, yet thinks 
it perfectly consistent to-day to hold him up 
as one of the pure and patriotic men whose 
unsoiled virtue revolts at the odious ‘ Grant 
corruption.’’ 

A bad cause can neither be promoted by 
fair means, nor by men who are overscrupu- 
lous and niee in their notions about devotion 
to principles and convictions, Since Mr. 
Greeley has once east his lot with the Demo- 
crats, he has to go the whole length, and has 
to take his friends and allies wherever he can 
find them, ‘This is only an inevitable conse- 
quence which cannot surprise any one; but 
a matter of painful surprise it will be to many, 
that in vilification, calumnies, and black- 
guardism of his former brothers in arms, he 
goes far beyond any outspoken Democratic 
party organ. There is hardly a true Repub- 
lican in public life, in: oftice or Congress, no 
matter how pure and spotless, who escapes 
the ibune's invidious insinuations, its vile 
disparagement even of his personal character. 
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dozen years of fasting, and they embrace him 
from this unnatural and ravenous hunger. 
The Southern wing of the Democracy, the 
old slaveholding class, think that Greeley’s 
is the only name under heaven whereby they 
can regain any part of their lost power over 
their negroes, and drive out the carpet- 
baggers. For these they will go for Greeley 
or for anybody else. Anybody to beat Grant, 
means in that section anybody that will re- 
mand the colored people of the South to the 
control of the old master class. Well, they 
may find in Mr. Greeley all they expect. He 
may even do more and worse than any South- 
ern man would do in case of his election by 
the Democrats; and yet, knowing the man 
as we do, we feel almost certain that he will 
disappoint -his Democratic allies about as 
badly as he has disappointed and grieved his 
old political associates. 





BATON Rovae, June 23, 1872. 

To Lieutenant Governor Pinchback, cor- 
ner of Canal and Derbigny streets. 

The Packard corruption, conspiracy, and 
tyranny has triumphed over the will of the 
colored people. By keeping Republicans di- 
vided they have driven thousands from the 
ranks and erganized a defeat, The only hope 
of the negro in this State rests in the Liberal 
Republican party. Henceforth Iam one of 
them. Address me at Shreveport. 

J. SELLA MARTIN. 

Well, we are sorry to part with Mr. Mar- 
tin. He is smart, courageous, and eloquent, 
and may succeed in making some colored 
voters believe that the Liberal Greeley Demo- 
cratic movement is the only hope of the col- 
ored people of the South, and lead them to 
throw away their votes in that direction. But 
let him go. His way will be dark and sin- 
uous and full of bitter disappointment. What- 
ever may be his impressions of the character 
of this Cincinnati party, he will find that in 
going over to it, he has, in fact, gone over to 
the enemy. If there were no evidence in 
the origin of this movement, of ita hostility to 
the peace and security of the colored people 
of the South, the fact that it is the party of 
their old oppressors, that they rush into it as 
the ark of their salvation, and hail it as the 
hope of their restoration to power, eught to 
be enough to show the colored people of the 
South the true path of political duty and 
safety. Be not deceived colored men of the 
@uth. No man can serve two masters. 
The hopes, ends, and aims of the old master 
class differ widely from those who once wore 
the yoke of bondage. Mr. Greeley is a 
great man, but he cannot at the same time 
be the only hope both of the former 
master and the former slave. What- 
ever may be the case in the distant future, 
when time and elvilization have wrought 
changes greater than any yet seen, when 
the practices and prepessessions, the product 
of two hundred years of bondage shall have 
been totally blotted out, when the lamb may 
safely lie down with the*tion, then the hope 
of the master may be that of thes’ive. But 
this day has not yet come._ Stavery was struck 
down by federal baygtiets and against the 
hopes of the masteyyand the same spirit which 
fought to uphold slavery, lives at the South to- 
day. Ibis’ as proud, imperious, and as exact- 
ing N6w as ever. It has all the disposition it 
eyér had, to own and oppress the newly and 
forcibly liberated class, and only lacks the 
power. Grant stands in their way. The 
Republican party stands in their way. But 
for these, a bloody war of extermination 
against the colored people of the South would 
have well-nigh done its work cre this. The 
chief offense of General Grant, in the eye of 
the South, is not that he has oppressed the 
law-abiding and peaceful citizens of the old 
slaveholding class, (for he has done no such 
thing,) but he has stayed the bloody hands 
of the Ku-Klux murderers, the men who 
blacked their faces and otherwise disguised 
themselves and went forth under cover of 
midnight to startle the poor colored freedman 
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cans i Lovisiana hagontrol of the 
publican organizationsef that State, he bol 
to Oftitinnati) and Urays If agains® 
Grant and Wilson and the Republican party. 
The whole thing is illogical, disorganizing, 
and mischievous, and savors more of passion 
and disappointment than of reason and pat- 
riotism. 

We know but little of the local politics of 
Louisiana, but we know enough of human 
nature to know that there is probably wrong 
on both sides. We certainly hoped that a 
union of all the Republican forces would be 
effected by the convention at Baton Rouge. 
Especially did we desire to see the claims of 
Governor Pinehback suitably recognized. He 
is a brave man, and one who can be trusted 
in any case where the rights of the colored 
man are concerned; but not even the sacri- 
fice of such a man by a local organization 
should drive him, or any other true man, into 
the arms of the Liberal Democratic party, and 
hostility to the Republican party. We are 
glad to see that Grant and Wilson remain 
at the head of Mr. Pinchback’s columns, and 
we hope they will stand there till they are 
triumphantly elected in November. 





A False Assumption of the Cincin- 
nati Platform. 


** Local self-government with impartial suf- 
frage, will guard all rights more securely than 
any civilized power.” This is the language 
of the Cincinnati platform on whieh stands 
Horace Greeley. Its aim is to make odious 
the law for the suppression of the Ku-Klux 
Klans enacted by Congress, and enforced by 
United States courts. This portion of the 
platform was adopted in face of the fact ap- 
parent to every intelligent person North or 
South, that it was impossible to convict a 
member of the Ku-Klux Klan in any of the 
local governments of the South, through the 
operation of those local governments, A 
reign of terror overwhelmed the South; in 
many parts of it to be suspected of being a 
Union man was certain death by a bullet of 
the Ku-Klux, and the members of this mur- 
derous organization were.encouraged by the 
shielding against punishment afforded by 
what is called the respectable classes in the 
South. Judges and juries belonged to the 
Klan, and were oath-bound to stand by and 
shield each other from harm, Though im- 
partial suffrage was the law, black men and 
Union white men had no protection against 
outrage through the local governments. This 
Horace Greeley knew a year or more ago 
when he urged the passage of the Ku-Klux 
act, and the passage of which he declared to 
be “ta great point gained.“ Why was it a 
great point gained? The answer is obvious 
-——that the local governments, not guarding 
all rights, ii was necessary that the general 
government should interfere, or be. as Horace 
Greeley expresses it, ‘‘a sham.’’ The opera- 
tions of the Ku-Klux Klans at the South, 
their immunity from punishment under the 
State governments, the denial of rights to 
colored men, women, and children, citizens 
of the United States, on railroads, steam- 
boats, juries, witness-stand, in schools where 
where local self-government exists with im- 
partial suffrage and amnesty all show the 
utter falsity of the assumption of the Cincin- 
nati platform. Of what avail is impartial 
suffrage to the black man in Kentucky where 
he is outnumbered by white men who deny 
him the right of testifying in courts of justice, 
who deny him an impartial jury trial, who 
deny every right but such as are protected 
by the United States or the ‘ centralized 
power,’’ as the Cincinnati platform has it. 
Kentucky certainly has local self-government, 
so have Maryland and Delaware, yet in these 
States equality before the law does not exist. 
In these States mghts are denied to those 
who were true to the Union when these 
States attempted to destroy it, and the main 
reason for the denial of rights is the loyalty 
to the general government, of those to whom 
rights are denied. How should this denial of 
rights be considered by the general govern- 
ment, but asa sort of warfare upon it; es- 
pecially as the object of the denial is to 
wreak vengeance upon the nation’s defend- 
ers? And surely the general government 
has a right to defend itself by protecting its 
friends to whom it must look for aid in time 
of danger. If this be true how far removed 
is he from being an enemy to his country, 
who arraigns it for doing what it had a right 
to do, and for which it would have been 
criminal in refusing to do? 


The appointment of Hon. John Gray to fill 
the vacancy in the Board of Trustees for Col- 
ered Schools in the cities of Washington and 
Georgetown is one that will give satislaction 
in all quarters. Mr. Gray is a progressive 
man and one who takes a lively interest in 
promoting the education ef his race. The 
schools haye never made a better showing 
than that of the term just closed. In the 
beginning of the term all sorts of rumors and 
charges of incompetency on the part of the 
school ofticials were afloat, but the great suc- 
cess of the schools has driven the croakers to 
the back ground. 

The Board will evince lively regard for the 
best interests of the schools by continuing the 
management in the same hands that did such 
effectual work last term. Especially should 
teachers be retained who have proven them- 
selves able and eflicient. We know that 
pressure is brought upon the Trustees forthe 


appointment of this or that person who may 


| tay not be meritorious, but when they 


know that the schools are already supplied 
with good teachers it would be a disregard of 
their duty to the people for the Trustees to 
displace them for an experiment. 





Colored Schools in the County. 


In the county of Washington separate 
schools for colored children are under the 
management of the same board as are the 
white schools, In this respect the system 
differs from that of Washington, where the 
schools are managed by those in whose ex- 
clusive interest they are carried on, While 
we are opposed to separate schools, we be- 
lieve that if we must have them, they should 
be conducted by their friends rather than by 
their enemies, The Board of School Com- 
missioners for the county during the past year 
has been as just to the colored schools as to 
the white, and we can haye no fault to find 
with the management, but changes have been 
made, and in one instance an outspoken oppo- 
nent of as good school facilities for colored as 
for-white children has been appointed to take 
the place of a man who has been true to his 
convictions of right and of the equality of all 





colored schools, that the Board of Com- 
missioners numbers but one colored member. 
We hope Governor Cooke wilt give this mat- 
ter a little closer examination than he has 
done and not pennit a blow to be struck at 
the highest.interest of the race at this time. 
We want education, our enemies wish to pre- 
vent us from getting it. 


Baltimore and Petomac Rallroud. 


Between Baltimore and Washington this 
road is now completed. ‘Trains are now regu- 
larly running. The city of Washington, io 
its relations, business, and otherwise with 
the North is no longer dependent upon a 
single line of rail. The monopoly of travel 
and freight to and from the capital of the 
nation is ended. If the city has been well 
served in the past, it will be better served 
now. Competition is not only the life of 
trade, but the essential condition of progress 
and improvement. Monopoly in money, lit- 
crature, politics, religion, and railroads alike 
tend to arrogance, indolence, and stagnation, 
and in the deliverance of the capital of the 
nation from a railroad monopoly, we feel like 
raising a loud note of rejoicing. The tray- 
eler now who wishes te take the natural, easy, 
and most expeditious route to the North and 
Northwest, may do so by the Northern Cen- 
tral Railroad without vexatious delay in Bal- 
timore, and without the trouble of recheck- 
ing his baggage. At last we are not obliged 
to travel two hundred miles out of our way by 
New York city to reach Rochester, Buffalo, 
or Niagara Falls. We may now check 
through, pay through, and travel through, 
and be aecommodated in elegant cars through 
one of the most picturesque and charming 
parts of our country. From Harrisburg to 
Williamsport, and thence on to Miniqua 
Springs, there is not more beautiful scenery 
to be viewed during any equal number of 
miles of railway travel in the country. We 
congratulate our fellow-citizens of Washing- 
ton and the great North, East, and West, 
upou the completion of the Baltimore and 
Potomac Railroad, for we are brought by it 
into direct connection with that vast net- 
work of railway communication which makes 
us neighbors to the utmost boundaries of our 
vast system of civilization. 





‘Mis Soul is Marching On.” 


Thomas IH. Boston, of Sandusky, Ohio, is 
now in this city acting as agent for the ** Life 
of John Brown.” 
raising money for the purpose of erecting a 
monument in honor of the hero of Marper’s 
Ferry. Mr, Boston will remain here a couple 
of weeks, dnd all who feel disposed to assist 
in the work of erecting the monument will do 
well to purchase a book from Mr. Boston. 





The Colored Citizen. 

This is the name of a creditably edited and 
printed journal in Washington, the first num- 
ber of which appeared Saturday evening. The 
Colored Citizen is edited by Messrs. J. P. 
Sampson and P. Il, Mmray. We publish 
with pleasure the prosp2ctus of the Citizen, 
and tender our best wishes for its success. 

PROSPECTU s. 

This journal shall place itself in distinct 
sympathy with the social and industrial needs 
of the cotored people. The title, Colored 
Citizen, is a designation and nota distinction. 
Popular acceptance restricts it to that class 
of Americans who are still laboring under 
civil disadvantages. While nothing that con- 
cerns mankind shall be foreign to our sympa- 
thies, ‘‘yet charity begins at home,’’ and we 
select our field where the harvest is ripest. 

This journal shall encourage the literary 
and scientific talents of the colored American 
youth and extend a kindred hand wherever it 
can see intellectual or moral worth overcom- 
ing previous restrictions, and under the im- 
petus of a newly enfranchised manhood, ris- 
ing to the higher levels of life. . 

It shall advocate labor reform, both in the 
better adjustment of the relations between 
capital and laber, and that the colored citi- 
zen shall have a fair chance in the mechani- 
cal industry of the country. 

It shall urge that the nation continue under 
the guidance of the Republican party, until in 
public sentiment as well as in law, all dis- 
tinctions against us are obliterated and the 
whole nation stand upon the highest table- 
land of political truth. 

It shall raise an iron hand against corrup- 
tion, welcome the temperance reform, and 
watch anxiously every movement to develop 
the people. 

With the ascendency of the Republican 
party, and equal civil and industrial privi- 
feges floating at our masthead, we lift 
anchor. 

Our canvass, swollen with the favoring 
gales of heaven, and cheered on by the “G 
speed’ of the ,» May we not career 
prosperously w r we follow in the wake 
of progress and reform ? 

Our plans for publishing this paper are not 
fully matured. Very soon the paper will be 
enlarged and each succeeding number will ap- 
pear with the latest telegraphic dispatches. 





LeMoyne Normal and Com mercial 
Schoo], Menphis, Tenn, 

We have received a catalogue of the above 
school which shows it to number two hun- 
dred and ninety-one pupils. The following 
is a brief history of the establishment of the 
school : ‘ e 

Dr. F. Julius LeMoyne, of Washington, 
Peunsylvania, having directed in his will that 
twenty thousand dollars should be paid to 
the American Missionary Association of New 
York for the establishment of an English 
school for colored youth, at some point in the 
Southern States, decided, in 1870, that in 
view of the pressing demand of the colored 
people for education, he would be a witness 
othe expeut own will, He there~ 
fore sclected Memphis as the place, and di- 
rected the association to draw for the money 
to build and endow the school, 

The building was erected and the school 
was opened in October, 1871. 

The school is under the care of the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association of New York city, 
and the teachers are appointed by Rey. E. 
M. Cravath, Field Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation. 

A PoLYGLoT BUSINESS.—The w ide-spread 
influence of American skill and enterprise 
has outstripped the comprehensions of the 
Americans themselves, The fabrics of our 
mills clothe the savages of both continents. 
They wrap the loins of Africa, and the tawny 
skins of South American pampas. But wider 
still are spread the products of our skill 
in medicines. A late visit to Dr, J. C. Ayer 
& Co,’s labratory and office in Lowell, showed 
us that the whote surface of the habitable 
globe pays its tribute there ; there they cater 
to and serve the requirements of almost all 
nations, Their publications are in the many 





Ile takes this means of 


as returned by the 


else will serve as a warning to 
the colored voters of the country against 
Liberal Republicanism, the fact that one of 
a Mr. John U. Andrews should. Mr. An- 
drews was leader of the rioters who 
in 1863, in iter York city, hung colored men 
to lamp-posts, burned down colored orphan 
asylums, and gave New York city over to 
riot and mob law for days. 





DIED. 

Dovua.ass.-—-On the 28th ultimo, Annie 

Elizabeth, only daughter of Charles R. and 

Mary E. Douglass, aged one year and twenty- 
four days. 


— 


The Cotton Crop. 





Cheerlwug Reports from Tennessee, North 
Georgia, and North Alahama. 


As the promise of the growing cotton crop 
is a matter of great interest to the planters 
throughout the entire country, and to those 
whose business has to do with the staple, as 
well as to all classes of the Southern people, 
we have taken pains te get accurate informa- 
tion concerning the «crop in Tennessee. 
Though Tennessee is not strictly one of the 
cotton-growing States, her yield is of con- 
siderable im mce in the estimate of the 
general on of the United States. 

To with the western division of the 
State, Shelby, Fayette, Hardeman, Tipton, 
and Lauderdale counties are represented as 
having a flourishing crop, and the percentage 
of acreage is at least an eighth greater than 
that of last year. The same favorable ac- 
count comes from that entire section. 

In Weakley county the stalk is in a fine, 
healthy condition, and there is an estimated 
increase in acreage of fifteen per cent. In 
Obion the promise was never better. The 
same account coimes from Carroll and Benton 
as to the condition of the crop, and there is 
perhaps about the same increase of the 
amount planted. In Haywood, one of the 
most fertile counties in the State, and a great 
cotton-yielding county, the prospect is excel- 
lent, and the acreage has been increased, as 
compared with last year, about fifteen per 
cent. Gibson makes a fine showing, and, to 
sum up the prospect of West Tennessee, the 
general increase in the acreage planted may 
be safely put down as not less than fifteen 
per cent., while the condition of the growing 
plant is everything that could be desired. 

In surveying the crop of Middle Tennessee, 
pretty much the same encouraging features 
are inet with, 
acreage, and promises an abundant yield. 
Some of the farmers in that county are slight: 
ly in the grass, but not to a very damaging 
extent. Maury, too, is in the grass a little, 
north of Columbia, but taking the county at 
large, there is a fine crop growing. The es- 
timated increase in the number of acres 
planted in Williamson, Maury, and Marshall, 
is very nearly twenty-five per cent. Giles 
has a slightly increased acreage, though a 
large crop was planted last year. In Giles, 
Lincoln, Franklin, as well as from Wayne, 
Hardin, and McNairy, the*condition of the 
crop is represented as flattering to the farmer. 
Rutherford has increased its acreage, and 
thus far promises an increase in yield above 
that of last year. “ 

The labor supply has been regular and 
reliable for the most part, so far as we can 
learn, over the entire State. It may safely 
be said that, taking the average of the entire 
State, the increase in the acreage of this 
—- cotton crop, as compared with that of 

ast year, will not fall short of twelve per 
cent., and our infurmation would lead us to 
think that it is even greater, while every 
county in the State reports that the prospect 
isunusually favorable. 

As the trade of Nashville is largely inter- 
ested in the cotton crop of North Georgia, 
and even more so in that of North Alabama, 
we have made careful inquiry, and obtain the 
most encouraging accougts from those sec- 
tions. North Georgia has as fine a promise 
as has ever been known. That in the fertile 
counties of Madison, Morgan, Limestone, 
| Lawrence, Colbert, Franklin, and Lauder- 
dale, in North Alabama, along the Tennes- 
see river, is everything that could be desired. 
There has been a full acreage putin, and the 
season has been exceedingly favorable all 
along the river. 

In considering the facts herein stated, 
there are certain contingencies that must by 
no means be overlooked. There are more 
than two months yet to elapse before the 
cotton crop can be beyond er. A dry 
spell in the latter part of July or during the 
month of August might ruin thé plant with 
rust or stunt its growth, while the worm may 
cone and blast the boll. A wet fall would 
do incalculable - The season from 
this time forward is fully as important as that 
which has elapsed. It is even more import- 
ant. Every one familiar with cotton-growing 
knows that there are a number of contingen- 
cies, any one of which might yet come up to 
lessen the ——— yield very materi- 
ally.-—Nashville Banner. 

— — — 


The Wheat Crop of the Untied 
States. 

The June report of the Statistician of the 
Department of Agriculture at Washington, 
now in press, is exhaustive in its treatment 
of wheat statistics. It is based upon reports 
from 903 counties, of which 199 indicate an 
average condition ; 270 higher than the aver- 
age, and 434 low condition, ranging from 100, 
the standard of a medium prospect, down to 
10, andin a few cases down to an entire fail- 
ure. The State averages are calculated not 
simply from the number of counties reported, 
but from the comparative production of the 
several counties. These 903 reports include 
a very large proportion of the wheat area of 
the country. The summary of the returns of 
area shows a reduction of 2 per cent. from 
that of 1871. The acreage of spring wheat in 
the States which grow that variety mainly, is 
represented as follows: Maine, 108; New 
Hampshire, 100; Vermont, 102; Massachu- 
setts, 95; Wisconsin, 98; Minnesota, 101; 
lowa, 106; Nebraska, 113; Oregon, 107. 
California, where the distinction of spring 
and winter is scarcely known, reports spring 
at 120 and winter 130. Tlinois, where win- 
ter wheat constitutes two-thirds of the crop, 
gives 101 for winter and 75 forspring. Kan- 
sas, where wheat predominates, re- 
turns 140 for s and 62 for winter, The 
States growing winter wheat are: Connecti- 
cut, 95; New York, 98; New Jersey, 98; 
Pennsylvania, 90; Delaware, 96 ; Maryland, 
100; Virginia, 98; North Carolina, 101; 
South Carolina, 96; Georgia, 98; Alabama, 
105. Mississippi, 95; Texas, 115; Arkansas, 
90; Tennessee, 103; West Virginia, 100; 
Kentucky, 92; Ohio, 88; Michigan, 92; In- 
diana, 94; Illinois, 101; Missouri, 92. The 
condition of the predominant variety in each 
State is thus stated: Maine, 101; New 
Hampshire, 99; Vermont, 106; Massachnu- 
setts, 99; Connecticut, 88; New York, 68 ; 
New Jersey, 70; lvania, 70; Dela: 
ware, 70; Mary 44; Virginia, 85; North 
Carolina, 101; South C; 97; Georgia, 
105; Alabama, 115; Mississippi, 104; Texas’ 
117; Arkansas, 110; Tennessee, 117; West 
—23 — 85; Kentucky, 108; Ohio, 78; 
M , 75; India 85; Mllinois, 80; 
spring, 103; Wisconsin, 104; Minnesota, 106; 
Iowa, 111; Missouri, wintér, 58; Kansas, 108; 
winter, 46; California, 99; “The 


general — of condition 
crop is 94, T department estimate for the 


crop of 1871 was 


000,000 bushels at 114 
ls per acre considering 12 bushels an 


sverage yield. The ‘area and condition of 
the present 


ted toa of ,000 bushels in 
Fer ‘the sop of 1800 whch was abou 16 

- above an a 
* 


on. the first week in June 


' the largest re- 

was 287,000,000 bushels 
censns, 

a ern RR — — — 


-—The Republicans of other States need 


in ten years, 


not be alarmed for Pennsylvania. The State 
rion of the Hepublican ticket 
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Gen, Grant. 


What He to--1804 doops @enkiites—gtis Genius 


—Pre-emtscat Amieng ali Generals—His 
Hereic Deter minati 


ment, a&¢c., &e., &c, 

Gen. Grant’s history should teach us to 
discriminate better than we Americans are 
apt to do between glitter and solid work. 








Our proneness to run after dema and 
spouters may find a wholesome corrective in 
the study of such a character as his. The 
qualities by which great things are accom- 
plished are here seen to have no necessary 
connection with showy and superficial accom- 
plishments. When the mass of men look 
upon such a character they may learn a truer 
respect for themselves and each other; they 
are taught by it that high qualities and great 


taste, contempt for parade, and plainness of 
manners with which direct and earnest men 
have a strong natural sympathy. Ulysses 
Grant the tanner, Ulysses Grant the unsuc- 
cessful applicant for the post of City Surveyor 
of St. Louis, Ulysses Grant the driver into 
that city of his two-horse team with a load of 
wood to sell, had within him every manly 
quality which will cause the name of Lieut. 


Gen. Grant to live forever in history. His | 


career is a lesson in practical democracy ; it 
is a quiet satire on the dandyism, the puppy- 
ism, and the shallow affectation of our fash- 
ionable exquisites as well as upon the swag- 
ger of our plausible, glib-tongued dema- 
gogues. Not by any means that great quali- 
ties are inconsistent with cultivated manners 
and fluent elocution ; but that such superfi- 
cial accomplishments are no measure of worth 
or ability. 

Gen. Grant’s last brilliant campaign sets 
the final seal upon his reputation. It stamps 


well as of all the commanders that have 
served with or under him in the great cam- 
paigns of the last year. 
to sacrifice any of their’ well-earned reputa- 
tions to —* Sherman and Sheridan deserve 
all that has ever been said in their praise ; 
but there has never been a time, since Grant 
was made Licutenant General, when any- 
body but Sherman, on our side, could have 
been classed with him. Since Sherman’s 
bold march through Georgia, and his capture 
of Savannah and Charleston, there have been 
many who, in their strong admiration of his 
great achievements, inclined to rank him as 
the greater General of the two. That judg- 
ment, we take it, is now reversed by the court 
of final appeal; not by dwarfing the reputa- 
tion of Sherman, who suffers no just abate- 
ment, but by the expansion into grander pro- 
portions of that of Grant. 

Grant stands pre-eminent among all the 
Generals who have served in this war in the 
completeness of his final results. He has 
owed nothing to accident ;-and, both in the 
West and the East, he has accomplished the 
most arduous things that were to be done. 
The great thing in the West, without which 
the rebel power could never have been broken 
in that vast region, was the reopening of the 
Mississippi ; the great thing in the East, the 
taking of the rebel capital. Richmond was 
the right leg of the rebellion, and the Missis- 
sippi river its lefts Both were contested by 
the rebels with a full appreciation of their 
value. The resistance was, in both cases, 
powerful and obstinate enough to put the 
most heroic tenacity of the most indomitable 
mind to a proof sutlicient to test its quality. 
Gen. Grant has exhibited the utmost strength 
of will of which the highest type of manhood 
is capable. The defenses of Vicksburg and 
the defenses of Richmond were both deemed 
impregnable, and were defended with a pro- 
portionable confidence and obstinacy; but 
they both yielded, at last, to Grant’s match- 
less persistence and unequalled strategy. 
And, in. beth cases, he not only took 
long-contested positions, but compelled the 
surrender of the whole force defending them. 
Nothing could be more clean and complete, 
even in imagination, than Gen. Grant’s mas- 
terly execution. He did not merely, in each 
case, acquire a position which was the key of 
a wide theatre of operations; he did not 
merely beat or disable the opposing force ; 
he left no fragment of it in existence except 
as prisoners of war subject to his disposal. 

If anybody is so obtuse or so wrong-headed 
as to see nothing great in General Grant be- 
yond his marvelous tenacity of will, let that 
doubter explain, if he can, how it has hap- 
pened that, since Grant rose to Ingh com- 
mand, this quality has always been exerted 
in conspicuous energy precisely at the point 
on which everything in. his whole sphere of 
operations hinged. There has been no dis- 
play of great qualities on small occasions ; 
no expenditure of herculean effort to accom- 
plish objects not of the first magnitude. It 
is only a very clear-sighted and a very com- 
prehensive mind that could always thus have 

aid the whole emphasis of an indomitable 
soul so precisely on the emphatic place. 
How, if he be not a General of the first order 
of intellect, as well as of the most heroic de- 
termination, does it happen that in assigning 
great and brilliant parts to his subordinate 
commanders, he has never, when the results 
of his strategy were fully unfolded, appeared 
in the picture except as the central figure? 
However it may seem during the progress of 
one of his great combined campaigns, it al- 
ways turns out at last, when it reaches that 
completeness and finish im which he con- 
trives to have his campaigns end, that we 
see him standing in the foreground, and that 
the grouping is always such that the glory of 
the other Generals instead of eclipsing his 
own gives it additional lustre. Itis this sure- 
ness of judgment which sees precisely where 
lies the turning point; which sees precisely 
where lies the turning point ; which sees pre- 
cisely what are the objects that justify the 
utmost stretch of persistence ; it is this ability 
to take in the whole field of view in just per- 
spective and due subordination of parts, that 
is the mark of a superior mind. 


enough to prove his great mastery af the art | licans who would otherwise have stood with 


of war; and the completeness of whose defeat 
is a testimony to Grant’s genius such as a 
victory 
federacy, 
himself could not have given. Apply to 
Gen. Grant what test you will; measure him 
by the magnitude of the obstacles he has sur- 
mounted, by the value of the positions he 
has gained, by the fame of the antagonist 
over whom he has triumphed, by the achieve- 
ments of his. most illustrious co-workers, by 
the sureness with which he directs his indom- 
itable energy to the vital point which is the 
key of a vast field of operations, or by that 
supreme test of consummate ability, the ab- 
solute cmpleteness of his results, and he 
vindicates his claim to stand next after Na- 
poleon and Wellington, among the great sol- 
diers of this country, if not on a Jevel with 
latter. 
iit may he thought that the above article 
is quoted from some ‘* Grant organ 3” but it 
is in reality copied from Grant’s most persist- 
ent slanderer, the New York World, of April 
11, 1865. The truth would force itself out 
just then, for all mankind could see what this 
country owed to Gen. Grant, and it would 
have been useless for the World to have de- 
nied the credit due to the great — * 
What was true on April 11, 1865, cannot be 
untrue in June, 1872.) 





Mr. Greeley’s Ku-Kiax Apostasy. 
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Gen. Grant | has met look upon the assured indorsement of 
has taken out of the hands of all critics the | the Cincinnati ticket at Baltimore with entire 
question whether it belongs to him. He has | satisfaction, on the ground that a large num- 
won his greatest triumph over the most skill- | ber of Democrats will refuse to support that 
ful and accomplished General on the other | ticket despite that indorsement, while it will 
side; over a General who foiled him long | 
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over any other General of the Con- | Grant ca masse, because he has 
or even an earlier victory over Lee |a rigid enforcement of the reconstruction 
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lished | tle, Republican can 


: ; | enough to effect its purpose, I hope it will be 
him as the superior of his able antagonist as | * a 


theory is that there is no necessity for the 


ie 


ill enforce 


peace to the country and | 1 


of 
security to all its citizens,”’ 


The only objection that Mr. Grecley even 
intimated at the time consists in the fact 
that the law, in h 


is view, was not sufficient! 

stringent. He would have had a still 
stronger law. He found no fault with the 
section which authorizes the President to 
suspend the privilege of the writ of habeas 
corpus, when the necessity existed therefor. | 
Previous] to the enactment of the law he 
had filled the columns of the Tribune from 

ces of outrages 
and murders committed by the Ku-Klux 
Klans, showing the extent of these nefarious 
organizations, and proving the absolute ne- 
cessity of interference by the General Gov- 
ernment for their suppression. Soon after 
his return from his Southern tour, last sum- 
mer, he made a speech in New York city, in 
which he declared that the Ku-Klux Klans 
were a fearful reality at the South, and pro- 
nounced that Government a sham which did 
not protect its own citizens. We quote his 


“Lt hold our Government bound, by its du- 
ty of protecting our citizens in their funda- 
mental rights, to pass and enforce laws for 
the extirpation of the execrable Ku-Klux con- 
Spiracy ; and, if it has not the power to do 
it, then, I say, our Government is no govern- 
ment,- but a sham. I, therefore, on every 
proper occasion advocated and justified the 
Ku-Klux act. I hold it especially desirable 
for the South ; and, if it does not prove strong 


made stronger and stronger.’ 
Such was the position of Horace Greeley 


What is it now? = Nobody doubts that he is 
earnestly courting a nomination by the Dem- 
ocratic party, knowing that Democrats have 
from first to last opposed the Ku-Klux law, 
as an unconstitutional infraction upon State 
rights, and that this is the attitude of the 
party to-day. On this point he cannot be 
mistaken. What he has over and over again 
declared as a fact Democrats deny ; and what 
he has pronounced to be a constitutional meas- 
ure they declare to be exactly the reverse. And 
yet this same Mr. Greeley is to-day an appli- 
cant for nomination by a party whose political 
faith is the complete antipodes of his own on 
this question, unless he has changed his mind. 
Should he succeed in securing the nomination 
he so earnestly covets, he would then look to 
the denouncers and enemies of the Ku-Klux 
law for his support. He would virtually ask 
them to sustain him. The Ku-Klux Klans 
at the South, not extinct by any means, but 
simply intimidated by President Grant’s en- 
forcement of the law, would be expected to 
give him their votes. Their alliance and 
sympathies are with the Democratic party ; 
and it is by this party, with the Ku-Klux help 
at the South, that he is to be elected, if at 
all, Let any one carefully examine the col- 
umns of the Tribune for a series of weeks be- 
fore Mr. Greeley retired from its editorship, 
and its columns since his retirement, and he 
cannot fail to perceive that, in respect to the 
protection of the negro, it has undergone a 
most notable change. The 7ribune’s present 


law, while dodging the constitutional question 
which Democrats raise in regard to it. Ithas 
no word of commendation for the President 
because he has faithfully executed the law; 
but rather professes to believe that he wishes 
to use it as the means of his own political 
success. Indeed, the Tribune now speaks as 
if it were an organ of the Democratic party. 
Its editorials have the genuine Democratic 
ring, in utter seeming forgetfulness of its own 
previous utterances, Mr. Greeley, in his let- 
ter accepting the nomination of the Cincinnati 
Convention, works into his language just as 
much of this ring as it will possibly bear. 

We wish to do no injustice to the Cincin- 
nati candidate and the present applicant for 
Democratic votes ; yet we regard Is position 
in respect to the Ku-Klux question as a very 
graye matter. It is much more serious than 
his tergiversation in reference to the theory 
of a protective tariff. It is much graver than 
his personal hostility to General Grant, or 
his abandonment of the Republican party be- 
cause he could not control its nominations, 
at least, so far as one man is concerned. 
These things are sufficient to discredit all his 
claims as a Republican; yet they are far less 
objectionable than his present political dalli- 
ance with the avowed and undisguised ene- 
mies of the law which he himself approved 
and declared to be both necessary and con- 
stitutional. Ifhe means to deceive the allies 
whose support he is now seeking, then he is 
falsely trimming his sails to win votes; and 
this is dishonest,. If he has really gone over 
to the Democratic doctrine on this subject, 
then not a colored man in this country, not 
a true Republican, not any one who believes 
in the fourteenth amendment, and the power 
of Congress to enforce its provisions, should 
fail to use all proper efforts to prevent his 
election. A Presidential candidate whose 
attitude makes him acceptable to Ku-Klux 
voters, or who seeks a position to invite their 
votes, is not fit for the office to which he as- 
pires. Let the Republican who ignores or 
changes his principles to gain Democratic 
support have that support, if he can get it; 
but let Republicans shun him as they would 
a pestilence, He is simplv a trickster for 
political profit.--N. V. Independent. : 

— 
Senator Pomeroy on the Situation. 

Senator Pomeroy, who has been traveling 
in New England and New York, and has ob- 
served the drift of political currents, regards 
the canvass with complacency. He says that 
most of the prominent Republicans whom he 


drive back to the regular ranks many Repub- 


the Liberals. 
The colored people, he says, will rally to 


insisted upon 


acts, suspended the writ of habeas corpus to 
suppress Ku-Klux violence, and protected 
them at the hballot-box, while Greeley has 
softened toward their formerly treacherous 
masters; advecated leniency and ammesty 
and bailed Jetf. Davis, when they thought 
that many of them should be hanged for trea- 
800. 

In relation to the position of financiers and 
business men he expressed the same views 
heretofore reported as the s of others 
upon that question. Both at Boston and 
New York men of this class say that they 
can’t afford a change; that Grant will con- 
tinue the present financial policy, which ren- 
ders business steady and safe ; while Greeley, 
by inaugurating a spirit of change, would 
produce fluctuation in the money market, to 
be followed by all its attending evils. They 
consider the latter unreliable, and that sharp- 
ers would impose upon and “ put up jobs on 
him.’? In the hands of designing Democrats, 
they say, he would be worse than a Demo- 
crat. We have our national debt and cur- 
rency where we can control it, and we mean 
to keep it there. “But Grant’s great 
strength,”’ says the Senator, “lays in the 
fact that behind him are the loyal, fighting 
Union men, who saved the country and its 
financial credit, while behind Greeley are the 
odds and ends, the discordant elements of 
the community, the worst of the Democrats, 
and the impractical Republicans; and, be- 
sides that, the women are down on him.’’ 














Ku-Miux for Greeley. 
GreEnspono, N. C., June 27.—Judge Set- 
for Congress in the 

citizens of Caswell 
attempted to Sep bls 
Some of 8 
—— 4 went ‘to the stage and 
reatened him if he continued his » 
He defied and by his 


5th District, 
county a Yanceyville 
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 Tammany’s New Alllauce. _ 
- ss mete ee a Ee: 
The Cincinnati Commercial admits that if | 
3 et connection be Paige od 
——*— it will ruin * 
ofelection. Itsays: “*Convict Horace Gree- 
ey of with ts, as to the 
distribution of offices, and his candidacy is 
—-, atan end, for his unfitness to be 
sident would be proven, and the people 


jal 
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would certainly prefer Grant.’’ 

The question here is as to the amount and 
kind of evidence which is necessary to procure | 
“contiction.””. The Cincinnati Commercial is | 
well aware that negotiations of the kind re- | 
ferred to are not conducted in such a way as | 
to render discovery easy. Senator Fenton, | 
for instance—who enjoys more of Mr. Gree- | 
ley’s confidence than any other public man— | 
does not advertise in the papers, or send a 
wagon with a bell around the streets, when | 
he is about to enter upon some new picce of | 
trickery. He uses an Indian’s skill in cover- | 
ing up his tracks—working largely through | 
agents, and never putting his name to paper | 
when he can help it. So with Mr. Greeley-— | 
he is not so foolish as to sign a contract | 
which could be produced against him. His | 
friends--Cochrane, Mudgett, Palmer, and | 
persons of that stamp--do much of the work | 
for him. The proofis chiefly inferential ; but 
in this case the proof is so strong that no jury 
could hesitate to find a verdict upon it. 
If the facts, patent to all the world, do not 
show that Mr. Grecley and the Tammany 
Democrats are acting in strict harmony wit 
each other, they must admit of some other in- 
terpretation—and we should be glad to learn 
from the Cincinnati Commercial what that in- 
terpretation is. 

For example, nearty all the Democrats in 
this ‘city who support Greeley are or have 
been notorieusly connected with the Tam- 
many Ring. Whyis this? Isit because the 
old leaders of the Ring are anxious for politi- 
cal reform? Oris it not rather because they 
are plotting to regain their ascendency in this | 
city and State, and see no way of doing it 
except by promising to support Greeley for | 
President provided he and his party connive | 
at their local plots? Which of these two | 
motives is likely to prevail with them most? 

Sweeny is working actively for Greeley, 
and has certainly held consultations with 
some of Grecley’s friends. Sheriff’ Brennan 
is enlisting his *‘ Clubs’ on the same side. 
Governor Hoifman has a good understanding 
with Greeley’s managers. Even so respect- 
able a man as Congressman Roosevelt ac- 
cepted a Tammany nomination only two years 
ago, was elected by Tammany influence and 
Tammany money, and is now franking heaps 
of ** Greeley documents ’’ (including trades- 
men’s circulars) in pursuance of the same 
line. Look round this city, and you will find 
all the old Tammany machinery in motion for 
Greeley. These are undeniable facts—you 
can only say you do not see them by care- 
fully shutting your eyes. Then what does 
itallmean? Are these men using Greeley, 
or is he using them, or are we to believe that 
Sweeny & Co. have given up all thoughts of 
plunder, and are now intent upon pure gov- 
ernment and reform ? 

Again, it is quite clear that all the reform 
measures of the last Legislature were de- 
feated by the instrumentality of Greeley’s 
friends. Wheu the public pressure became 
too strong, and a measure-—like Mr. Tilden’s 
Oyer and ‘Termiuer Bill-—was forced through, 
Governor Hoflman came to the rescue and 
vetoed it. Governor Hotfinan expects to get 
the renomination for Governor, and the 
Greeleyites and Fentonites will support him 
provided he uses his influence in favor of 
Gireeley for President. We shall then see 
this city handed back to Tammany rule, and 
the public will be plundered worse than ever— 
for there will be a year’s lost time to make up. 

All this is done under the cry of ‘ Re- 
form ’”’—a cry which had no attractions for 
Mr. Greeley or the 7ribune when we were 
engaged in ahard and protracted struggle for 
reform between 1869 and 1871. It was only 
when a great success attended our efforts-—a 
success which attracted universal attention-— 
that the Fentonites saw that ** Reform’’ was 
a good card to play. Every man among the 
better class of Democrats in this city knows 
what a false pretense it is to describe the 
Greeley manceuvre as a ‘* Reform campaign.’’ 
They hold steadily aloof from it. We know 
nothing of the opinions of Mr. Samuel J. 
Tilden and ex-Mayor Havemeyer, for we have 
not the honor of holding any communication 
with them, directly or indirectly ; but we will 
undertake to say that they are opposed to 
Greeley, and look upon his alliance with the 
Tammany Democracy here as in the last de- 
gree unprincipled and contemptible. 

The issue is not misunderstood in this city, 
whatever may he the case in Cincinnati. 
Herve we see the Greeley men, and we all 
know how they stand in the community. 
There is not a corporal’s guard of respectable 
men among them. Ask the Democratic mer- 
chants and bankers--they are all against 
Greeley. On the other hand, the Tammany 
wire-pullers and roughs, the sealawags in 
search of place, the rascals who have receutly 
been turned out of office, are all in his favor. 
If the editor of the Cincinnati Commercial 
questions these facts, we ask nothing better 
than that he shall come here and make in- 
quiries for himself. Three days in this city 
will satisfy him on the subject. A vote for 
Greeley next fall will be a vote for the restora- 
tion of Tammany rule-—and there is no branch 
of business which. would not be involved in 
immeasurable disaster in consequence. News- 
papers cannot deceive the public one way or 
the other on this subject. The people ob- 
serve facts for themselves, and draw their 
own conclusions-—and it is because they do 
this that we are confident New York State 
will give a larger ae for the Republican 
party next fall than she has done for many a 
year past. The people have beaten Tam- 
many organizations once, and they can and 
will do it again.—N. Y. Times. 

-_ oO os? 


Honest Morace’s Managers. 





“Tf I be not ashamed of my soldiers I am 
a soused gurnet”’ exclaimed Falstaff, with 
much less reason than has Mr. Greeley for 
similar lamentation. It was only suspected 
by the Knight that his recruits walked as if 
used to gyves, but the Sage may be sure that 


his managers cannot be mistaken for better | } 


men than they are. 

** Reformer’? Fenton, whose capacity for 
bed-making has rarely been equaled, finds a 
congenial companion in the rioter John U. 
Andrews, who, having done the State some 
service at Sing Sing, is naturally anxious to 
have something e profitable under the 
auspices of the Sage. Then we have B. F. 
Mudgett, with his great ability in denying 
his signature, and the man Coachmon, with 
a great liking for silks. These are, however, 
but base artists compared with such sup- 

riers of the Sage as Wm. M. Tweed, Peter 

. Sweeny, Harry Genet, Benjamin Wood, 
A. Oakey Hall, and, in short, the whole 
Tammany crew. In addition, the Sage can 
boast that such men as Waldo Hutchins, 
John Cochrane, General Palmer, and Frank 
Leslie, proprietor of an obscene paper, are 
working ‘‘ like beavers ”’ in his behalf, 

All these men are heartily for Greeley. 
Why? ‘They know the man; know how 
weak he is ; know as well as Mr. Bowles how 
open he is to flattery, and they scent un- 
limited plunder in his election. Judge 
Mathews knew who surrounded Mr. Greeley 
when he said that his eleetion would mean 
an organized raid upon the Treasury. There 
is not a single one of the men by whom Mr. 
Greeley is hemmed in from public sympathy, 
that the country does not distrust, and with 
good reason, The cry for ‘ Reform” from 
such a crowd can delude no oné, and the ad- 
venturers may as well save their breath for 
the wails of intment which they must 
set up in November.-—N. F. Times. 

— — — 

—The St. Paul Press says boom of a 
company below the mouth of the Chippewa 
was cut by some malicious person the other 
night, the logs, which were very numer- 
ous, sent into the re The 
owners, that the mischief was done 
by people from the mines above, went up the 
stream 
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a 
during Re thst fon years: 

At the close of the called session of Con- 
grew in 1861, Lieut.-Gen. Scott y 
lared, “ That Senator Wilson done 
more work in that short session than all the 
chairmen of the Military Committee had done 

for the last twenty years.” 
After the first Run battle he returned 
to Massachusetts, and by his personal labor 


| raised 2,300 men. 


Among the numerous bills introduced by 


Henry Wilson was one to raise 500,000 men 


for three years to enforce the laws. 

One to increase the pay of private soldiers. 

One to facilitate the discharge of disabled 
soldiers. 

One to improve the organization of the 
cavalry forces. 

One (a second bill) to increase the pay of 
soldiers. [This bill caused an increase of 35 
per month. } 

One to incorporate a national military and 
naval asylum for disabled officers and sol- 
diers. 

One to accept, organize, aud arm colored 
men for military purposes, and to make free 
the mothers, wives, and children of all colored 
soldiers. . 

One providing that all colored persons 
should, on being mustered into the United 
States service, become free. 

One to incorporate a National Freedman’s 
Bank. 

He introduced a bill which abolished slav- 
ery in the District of Columbia, and which 
became a law in April 16, 1862, thereby 
making 3,000 slaves free forever, and slavery 
forever impossible in the national capital. 

The bill to make colored persons a part of 
the militia, and to authorize the President 
to receive them into the military and naval 
service, and to make free the mothers, wives, 
and children of all such persons, was intro- 
duced by Henry Wilson, and passed July 17, 
1862, 

He advocated the emancipation of the 
slaves of the South as far back as 1835, 

He introduced a provision, which became a 
law on the 2Ist of May, 1862, providing that 
persons of color in the District of Columbir 
should be subject to the same laws to which 
white persons were subject ; that they should 
be tried for offenses against the laws in the 
same manner in which white persons are 
tried, and, if convicted, to be liable to the 
same penalty, and no other, that white per- 
sons would be liable to for the same offense. 
This act nullified the brutalizing, degrading, 
and inhuman black code of the District. 

He introduced innumerable bills securing 
to the soldiers their bounties, pensions, back 
pay, and all other rights which they had so 
dearly earned. 

In addition to his vast labors in Congress, 
he traveled through the States and delivered 
more than 100 speeches in support of the war, 
and in viridication of the anti-slavery policy 
of the Government, 

During the beginning of the war he spent 
his time and money in franking, writing Ict- 
ters, and giving money to assist the wives and 
families of soldiers who called upon him in 
Washington. 

For thirty-two years he has toiled in public 
life for the right, the culture, and elevation of 
all men, without distinction of race or color. 

Mr. Wilson was a prominent candidate be- 
fore the Chicago Convention of 1868 for the 
Vice Presidency, but was beaten by Mr. Col- 
fax. He gains now what he lost then. 

= <-> 
{From the Baltimore American.} 


The Degenerate Tribune. 


It seems to us that the New York Tribune 
has of late conscripted two or three Ku-Klux 
refugees into its editorial corps. We cannot 
account for a paragraph like the following on 
any other hypothesis : 

‘* Caswell county, North Carolina, has not 
enjoyed a fortunate reputation of late years. 
Whether justly or not, it has been reported 
to maintain the irregular ruflian band known 
as ** Regulators,’’ and to have been formerly 
more or less troubled with Ku-Kluxism, ‘The 
story that Mr. Settle, who presided over the 
Philadelphia Convention,'and is now can- 
vassing the Iifth Districtof North Carolina 
for Congress, has been shamefully insulted 
and threatened by roughs in Caswell county 
is a plausible one, and will find credence 
among those who know anything of the lo- 
cality. Ofcourse, while the Grant men are 
in a considerable minority in the South, there 
will be some attempts to obtain popular sym- 
pathy elsewhere by exaggerating the boister- 
ous demonstrations of disfavor which are 
inseparable from the political canvass every- 
where. But the outrage said to have been 
perpetrated upon Mr. Settle is circumstan- 
tially reported, and secims to be one of those 
shameful attacks on free speech which pro- 
ceed from that spirit of ignorant lawlessness 
which inevitably grows up in a country under 
military rule, and which it must be the first 
duty of the restored civil government to re- 
press and correct.” 

We do not suppose that a Federal soldier 
ever trod the soil of Caswell county. The 
ruffians who insulied Mr. Settle are poor, 
miserable, illiterate scoundrels, ‘* whose ig- 
norant lawlessness” is not the product of 
military rule, but of those brutal prejudices 
which the Tribune is at present doing its best 
to foster. The men who threatened and in- 
sulted Mr. Settle imagined themselves to be 
performing a patriotic duty in silencing an 
orator who pleads for the ‘equal rights of 
all men.“ The very suggestion of * negro 
equality”’ is something that the average North 
Carolina Ku-Klux will resent with pistols, 
hickory withes, rotten eggs, (such as were 
thrown at Mr. Settle,) or whatever other 
weapon happens to be at hand. 

We cannot understand the Tribune’s prom- 
ise that it shall *‘ be the first duty of the re- 
stored civil government to repress and cor- 
rect” this violence. There never has been 
anything but pure, unadulterated civil rule, 
as understood and administered by Demo- 
cratic officials, in Caswell county. No Re- 
publican has ever held an office, or carried 
into the local government the demoraliziny 
methods complained of by Mr. Greeley’s sup- 
orters. If ever there is a county in. the 
United States in which the complete and ab- 
solute supremacy of “ local self-government” 
finds its perfect realization it is Caswell 
county, North Carolina, Is this talk about 
the corrective force of ‘‘ restored civil gov- 
ernment”? unmeaning twaddle, or does the 
Tribune propose to make the murderous ruf- 
fians of Caswell county subject to the juris- 
diction of the United States Courts? One 
thing greatly surprises us; the Associated 
Press reporter who telegraphed this outrage 
did not add “the best citizens deplore the 
unfortunate occurrence.’” 

—> a 


Mr. GREELEY, it will be remembered, was 
opposed to the renomination of Mr. Lincoln. 

ne following extract from the New York 
Evening Post, an anti-Grant paper, but never- 
theless one of the most respectable and trust- 
worthy journals in the United States, shows 
how his extreme partisanship colors and de- 
tracts from the value of his work, no matter 
how far removed from partisanship it should 
be: 

In the ** American conflict’’—a book which 
some of our readers may remember as written 
by Mr. Greeley—though consisting of two 
large volumes, and meant to be an exhaustive 
history of the war, the name of Abraham 
Lincoln never appears, except as it was ab- 
solutely necessary to use it in its official re- 
lations. If the student a hundred years 
hence should resort to that work—if such a 
case is supposable—for information in 
to the war, he would never gather from it 
that the President had anything to do with 
its successful termination; that the people 
and their posterity forever owed it to him 
more than to any other man that freedom 
had not veiled her face in sorrow, and civil- 
ization had not turned her footst backward 
in the re-establishment of 1 servitude 
and the triumph of po despotism, 

— <> — — 
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suddenly disappeared 
| from, was at the house of Frederick Doug- 


| lass, in this city, whence he wrote several 
| letters to Parker, Higginson, Stearns, and 
| Sanborn, appealing to them for money to 
carry out an important measure in which the 
| world had a deep interest. Ile invited them 
; to a “council” at Rochester, to which none 
| of them could go, but they invited him to Bos- 
| ton, an invitation he declined, because it was 

impossible for him to travel through the east- 
| ern States unrecognised, and he desired to 
| keep his movements secret. Finally, in re- 
| sponse to a second earnest invitation from 
| Brown, Mr. Sanborn came to Rochester, ar- 
{riving on the 22d of February, and found 
| there a few friends of Brown. . 

In the long winter evening which followed, 
the whole outline of: Brown’s campaign in 
Virginia was laid before the little council, to 
the astonishment and almost the dismay of 
all present. The constitution which he had 
drawn up for the government of his men, and 
such territory as they might occupy, and 
which was found among his papers at the 
Kennedy farm, was exhibited by Brown, its 
provisions recited and explained, the pro- 
posed movements of the men indicated, and 
the middle of May was named as the time of 
the attack. To begin this hazardous adven- 
ture he asked for but $800, and would think 
himself rich with $1,000, Being questioned 
and opposed by his friends, he laid before 
them in detail his methods ef organization 
and fortification ; of settlement in the South, 
if that were possible, and of retreat through 
the North, if necessary; and his theory of 
the way in which such an invasion would be 
received in the country at large. He desired 
from his Massachusetts friends a patient 
hearing of his statements, a candid opinion 
concerning them, and if that were favorable, 
then that they should co-operate with him 
and persuade others to do so. This was the 
important business which he had to commu- 
nicate on the anniversary of Washington’s 
enters § Those who listened to Captain 
Brown had been familiar with the bold plots 
and counter plots of the Kansas border, and 
had aided the escape of slaves in various 
parts of the South. But to strike at once at 
the existence of slavery, by an organized 
force, acting for years, if need be, on the 
dubious principles of guerilla warfare, and 
exposed, perhaps, to the whole power of the 
country, was something they had never con- 
templated. That was the long-meditated 
plan of a pure, obscure, old man, uncertain 
at best of another ten years’ lease of life, and 
yet calmly proposing an enterprise which, if 
successful, might require a whole generation 
to accomplish. His friends listened until late 
at night, proposing objections and raising 
difticulties ; nothing shook the purpose of the 
old Puritan. To every objection he had an 
answer ; every difficulty had been foreseen 
and provided for; the great difficulty of all, 
the apparent hopelessness of undertaking 
anything so vast with such slender means 
he met with the words of Scripture, ** If G 
be for us, who can be against us?” and 
‘* Except the Lord keep the city, the watch- 
man waketh but in vain.” To all sugges- 
tions of delay until a more favorable time, he 
would reply: ‘*I am nearly sixty years old; 
I have desired to do this work for many 
years; if I do not begin soon, it will be too 
late for me.“ He had made nearly all his 
arrangements; he had so many hundred 
weapons, so many men enlisted; all that he 
wanted was the small sum of money. With 
that he would open his campaign with the 
spring, and he did not doubt that his enter- 
prise would pay. But those who heard him, 
while they looked upon the success of Brown’s 
undertaking as a great blessing and relief to 
the country, felt also that to fail, contending 
against such odds, might hazard for many 
years the cause of freedom and union. The 
had not yet fully attained the sublime faith 
of Brown when he said: “A few men in 
the right, and knowing they are right, can 
overturn a king. . Twenty men in the Alle- 
ghanies could break slavery to pieces in two 
years.”’ | 

The conference was renewed on the next 
day and, ‘‘as usual when he had time 
enough,’’ Brown so far overcame the scruple 
of Sanborn and another ‘of equal age with 
Brown and for many years a devoted Aboli- 
tionist,”? that they, seeing opposition was 
useless, resolved to stand by their friend and 
help him to success. Sanborn went home 
and revealed the project to the others men- 
tioned. Brown was induced to go to Boston 
secretly in March and remained at a room in 
the American House four days, where the 
whole scheme was canvassed, and when 
Browne went away Messrs. Parker, Howe 
Sanborn, Stearns, and Higginson organized 
as u secret committee to raise the funds re- 
quired. All things were in a proper state of 
forwardness by the ensuing May, and it was 
intended that the blow should be immediately 
struck, but an occurrence fully explained in 
the narrative made postponement for a year 
necessary, and Brown returned to Kansas. 
At their own suggestion the men instrument- 
al in providing the funds were left in ignor- 
ance of the details of the leader’s plans. In 
concluding the account the writer says : 

It is not known that any of these friénds 
regret or blush for the aid they were able to 
render to a hero as undaunted, as patient, 
and as completely under divine guidance as 
any whom history or romance describes. 
Those who are dead did not; those who 
are living need not. But if an *— 
regard for the reputation of the —* 
or the dead should tempt kinsmen or friends 
to forget or disown the share of any man in 
this mysterious affair, let them remember 
what Sir Kenelm Digby says of his father’s 
connection with the powder. plot of Gu 
Fawkes. ‘All men know,” pleads the fair 
Stelliana in Sir Kenelm’s private memoirs, 
‘that it was no malicious intent or ambitious 
desire that brought Sir Everard Digby into 
that conspiracy, but his too inviolable faith 
to his friend that had trusted ‘him with so 
dangerous a secret, and his zeal to his coun- 
try’s ancient liberties.’’—Rochester Democrat. 

— > 
An Undefiled Democrat. 

Hon. D. W. Voorhees, of Indiana, speaks 
the sentiments of thousand tens of thousands 
of Democrats in the following letter from 
Washington to Captain Briggs of his State: 

‘* No honest and intelligent Democrat can 
support either Grant or Greeley without first 
abandoning his principles, Fire and water 
can — more easily and consistently than 
I could become an adherent of either of them. 

nd by my sincere and life-long 

If LI did vtherwise I would be a 
dishonest man, unworthy of my own respect, 
or the respect of anybody else. If for this 
course I am to be condemned, I am entire] 
content; I would not take any other for a 
the honors the world has to give. I confi- 
pres believe, however, that the great Na- 
tiona tic party will not commit a 
disgraceful suicide at Baltimore on the 9th of 
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“* If I had listened to the advice of Mr. Rich- 
mond, instead of acting upon my own jadg- 
ment,”’ said the far-secing old statesman, “I 
should have been nt of the United 
States instead of Franklin Pierce. 


The un- 
divided 


of New York would, as things 
convention, hare given me the 
nomination. Richmond foresaw the contin- 
gency which there arose, and hence urged 
more strenuously that the State Convection 
should appoint the delegates to Baltimore 
instead of remitting the choice to the several 
Congressional districts. My friends com- 
posed two-thirds of the State Convention, 
and there was nothing inconsistent with the 
usages of the party or unusual in what he 
recommended. Still I was averse to it, 
knowing I should have a majority in the dele- 
gation. He persisted, and while his argu- 
ments had great force, I reluctantly declined 
his proposition. He urged that a division 
among the delegates would be fatal to me ; 
that in order to secure support from other 
States I must command the undivided vote of 
New York. But Beardsley and Dickinson 
would oppose my nomination, and with effect, 
alleging that I could not carry my own State ; 
whereas, if our delegation acted as a unit, no 
such pretences could be set up. The results 
vindicated the sagacity of Dean Richmond. 
In fact, his foresight and penetration were 
rarely at fault. I never knewa safer adviser 
or a more far-seeing politician.”’ 

Lincoln, Greeley, and Richmond were 
seated in a handsome coach which had just 
been bronght out on the Central Railroad, 
chatting in a free and easy manner. This is 
something like, Dean,’’ said Greeley, “ but 
why don’t you have all your cars made in 
this on The common miserable old things 
are nothing but a nuisance.”” We adopt im- 
provements as they are invented,’’ was the 
reply, ** but the changes have to be gradual; 
we cannot afford to throw aside substantial 
cars that have cost a great deal of money, 
and stock the road with those that are more 
expensive, merely for the comfort of passen- 
gers. Whenever we build new ones, we in- 
corporate all available improvements,” 

“Oh, that’s no excuse,”’ was Greeley’s 
rejoinder. ‘*The people confer upon you 
corporations special and extraordinary priv- 
ileges, and I tell you they will not be con- 
tent unless you give them the best accom- 
modations to be had. Why don’t you put 
on this kind of car at once ?”’ 

“Why don’t we, sure enough? Why 
didn’t yon start your infernal old Tibune 
with three hundred thousand subscribers ?”’ 

“Horace, I think Richmond has rather 
got you there,’’ quietly remarked Mr. Lin- 
coln. 

— — — — 
Dana’s Opinion of Gen. Grant Be- 
fore He was R- fused the 

Custem-Wouse. 


[from the Sun, Friday. Mav 22, 1868.) 


Grant’s name is doubtless a tower of 
strength to the Republicans, for he has a 
firm and abiding hold upon the confidence of 
the people, irrespective of parties. From 
the hour when, amid the thickest gloom of 
the war, the victory of Donelson revived the 
drooping spirits of those who were struggling 
to preserve the Union, he has had a lodg- 
ment in the popular heart from which neither 
calumny, nor clamor, nor prejudice, nor fac- 
tion, has been able to drive him. 
calculating political leaders may have averted 
their faces him, the unse 
of the nation has never hesitated to 
him as the soldier to whose genius, skill, and 
firmness are due in large measure the salva- 
tion of the Republic. Since the close of the 
war his conduct in the discharge of difficult 
and delicate trusts has convinced reflecting 
minds that he is a wise and prudent coun- 
selor, not prone to extreme views, but mod- 
erate and- conciliatory in his policy, and, 
while clothed with almost autocratic powers 
over a conquered and prostrate section of the 
country, so exercising his authority that no 
citizen has felt the undue pressure of his hand. 
Throughout this turbulent and trying period 
he has been scrupulously observant of the 
laws, never seeking to evade their require- 
ments, but always striving to fulfill their in- 
junctions in the spirit of an urbane and con- 
siderate ps gee yg 

In the midst of wide-spread venality and 
corrupti®n, no man has ever doubted his hon- 
esty, though he has had almost unlimited 
control over millions of the public money. 
His administration as Gencral-in-Chief of the 
army, and as Secretary of War ad interim, is 
not only marked with eminent ability, but 

hed for retrenchment and economy. 

t—no partial witness-—in his 

sage of December last to the Senate, says 

that ‘‘salutary reforms have been introduced 

by the Secretary ad interim, and great reduc- 

tions of expenses have been effected under 

his administration of the War Department, to 
the saving of millions to the Treasury. 

Gen. Grant is not a politician, but a patriot. 
Ever since the downfall of the rebellion he 
has been anxious for the earliest possible 
restoration of the insurgent States to their 
former relations to the Union. He has de- 
precated the quarrels between the Executive 
and Legislative departments of the Govern- 
ment, which have tended to retard this work, 
while on his part he has labored assiduously 
to b it to a successful and harmonious 
close. this he has exhibited the —— 
qualities of a wise and liberal statesman. 
he should be elected to the Presidency, all 
impartial and unprejudiced men, whether 
Radicals or Conservatives, and whether 
dwelling at the North or South, would feel 
that the Union and the Constitution were 
safe in his hands. 


— — ——— — — 


Another Type-Setting Machine. 


The New York correspondent of the Real- 
ing Times and Dispatch writes thus enthusias- 
tically of a type-setting machine just brought 
to perfection : 

** Just asthe great Morse, forty years ago, 
was developing his system of telegraph in 
secret and alone; just as Fulton created his 
steam engine in the solitude of a hamble 
a mt, so have I to-day seen a man in 

ew York who, for thirty years, has given 
his life to one grand idea, and at last exhibits 
the happy consummation of his labors to wit: 
The setting of type by machinery. Old, 
wrinkled, and bent with thought; unable to 
speak a word of English ; poor in this world’s 
possessions; the inhabitant of an attic, and 
sharing his room with the curious creature of 
his brain, there he sits at this moment in 
front of a row of piano keys, sending a type 
into its place at each touch, and —— 
the column of a newspaper at the rate o 
6,000 ‘ems’ an hour, or in other words doing 
more than the average work of four composi- 
tors. To describe the machine here in detail 
is impossible. Suffice % to say that it occu- 

not more space than an burean, 

s operated by a treadle, and is simple in 
construction. Attached to it is an apparatus 
for ‘ justifying,’ and accompanying the whole 
isa machine for ‘ distributing.” Each of these 
ases is performed rapidly and correctly. 

e beauty of the inven 18 its utility and 
economy-—the estimated cost not more than 
$400—a sum that will enable well-to-do com- 
positors to own the a tus, and thus save 
wor and ** both bod 
one have yet man sale, 
bat the ; t lisher in New York has 
forty as soon as a com- 

d for their introduction. It 

before use 
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army, living in obscurity in the State of filling 

ois, at Galena, came out and grew at —* 

ou 

doubted whether 


until he a giant above us all. 
have many times seriously 
he did gain the victories or not. You have 
said, he is not a genius; that he has no skill ; 
that he is not an able man. Gentlemen, he 
was the man who did gain our victories, a3 
sure as you hear my unworthy voice. As 
simple as a child ; as wnostentatious as a boy ; 
as pure and honest at heart as our own great 
Lincoln ; who never in his life took a far- 
thing dishonestly from any man; who was 
commander in the ary and could have sold 
cotton bales by the millions, and have sur- 
reptitiously amassed a fortune—never dis- 
honestly took one cont. Hecame back with 
a little money saved from his salary, and as 
the pay was comparatively eniall for what he 
had done for our country, the people gave 
him out of abundant hearts, substantial to- 
kens of their regard. When he took the com- 
mand from me at Cairo in 1861, he was so 
poor that it was three months before he was 
able to buy a uniform suitable to bis rank as 
Brigadier General. Yes, the generous people 
gave him presents — yave him $100,000, I be- 
lieve, who could have robbed the country of 
millions, had he been a corrupt man. Neither 
you nor [ would possibly have been the wiser 
of it. They gave him presents of some horses 
and fine cattle ; he accepted, just a8 Sher- 
man and Sheridan did—just as most of them 
did. Did he do it hidingly ? Didn’t he do it 
openly before the world? iI made up my 
mind not to make any fuss about it as long 
as [ was not giving a picayune of the money. 
The truth about it is, you are not mad at him 
at all-—you don’t care one cent ; you are silly 
enough to go around and make. believe there 
is something the matter. Does anybody to- 
day regret that George Washington was 
elected twice? Does anybody regret that 
Thomas Jefferson was elected twiee? that 
James Madison was? that James Monroe 
was ? or that Andrew Jackson was elected 
twice? Jackson was a great man, bold and 
defiant as a lion—who now regrets his re- 
election ? The time came around when Abra- 
ham Lincoln was re-elected. Now, where 
is there a voice to call back that act? Wash- 
ington was both a General and a civilian. 
Then came Abraham Liacoln, in the midst 
of war, of whom the American people said, 
he is now the same as a warrior. Here is 
another man ‘‘who led our armies trium- 
phantly on to victory.”” American citizens, 
I ask you everywhere if it is not entirely 
compatible with human justice human charity, 
human decency, with the evidence of things, 
that that man should have his eight years. 
Ile is the last man we have in the category. 
If the American people shall send General 
Grant into private life, defeated and dis- 
honored, American history will weep fora 
thousand years over the mistake. We must 
be careful about this great man; this true 
defender of our liberties. Take the verdiet 
of Lyman Trumbull, who was drawn to 
defend him last December; he pronounced 
him a man without guile; a man of sincerity 
of heart, of incorruptible integrity. 
— — — —— —— 

Not “Anything to Beat Grant.’ 

A correspondent of the Cincinnati Commer- 
cial, who was at the recent Georgia Demo- 
cratic Convention, writes: 

“This morning I heard two delegates dis- ~. 
cussing the issues in the Kimball House, 
each trying to convince the other that he was 

“It’s mighty nice for those fellows up 

for Greeley,’”’ said one, “ for 
they don’t have to go back on themselves to 
do it, but it’s a hard pill for us to swallow in 
— and one that I don’t intend to 
e.”” 

** But it’s Greeley or Grant,”’ said the 
other. 

““Well, what if it is? Can’t a fellow be 
against both? I am for neither, and have 
good reasons for being. I like Grant a little 
the best, and hate him like the devil. 

fore war I had seventy-five niggers, and was 
well established in iness; low niggers 
and all are gone, and I am flat. Who broke 
me up? Horace Greeley and his crowd. 
Now, can I turn round and vote for him for 
President? Not much.’ 

‘* But,’’ said the other, “‘ it is not for what 
Greeley has done that we propose to vote for 
him, but for what he will do.’’ 

**T don’t care much for what he will do,” 
said Anti-Greeley, ‘‘ but I am to him 
for what he has done. I have too much 
by him and his crowd to easily forget it.”’ 
‘“*T never lost anything.” said the ether, 
‘*for I had nothing to lose.’’ 

“*Wasn’t you in the rebel army?’’ 

‘*Yes, four years.” 

‘*What did you get for it 2?” 

“*I was to have got thirteen dollars a month 

onfede > but didn’t ; and if I 

* lost * —— then ?” 

>» yes; I put rt years.”’ 

“Yes,” said Anti-Greeley, with an air of 
triumph, ‘‘ and old Greeley is to-day respon- 
sible for it, He is one the chief fe 
that stirred up the war, and now we are 
coolly * to —* for —— order to beat 
Grant, ~—n such a way of beating Grant ; 
I would rather see him elected.” oh 





The embalming of Mazzini’s 
the singular fate which has a 
mains of so many 


bodies of those whose memory the world bas 
— to keep alive. There is but little 
doubt that the tombs in the Pantheon at 
Paris, which are shown to contain the re- 
" oe up hoon wheal data ons —* 
empty, having been one 
of conservative reaction in France. 
ilton’s head is said to be in possession of a 
ivate collector in London. So is Cromwell’s. 
come Bentham’s body, b 
was stuffed, and, dre in 
clothes, with his hat on, his 
and seated in his chair, is now 


head of Confucius, the Chinese sage. It was 
a skull mounted in gold, and was said to have 
been taken by an lish sailor from the 
summer Palace in Pe 

was sacked. In “‘ Le Chemin des Eooliers, 
by Saintine, there is an illustration by Dore, 
drawn with the imaginative realism of that 
artist, representing the skeleton of Charle- 
1 ne, seated in his tomb at Aix le, 
with a crown ypon his skeleton head and his 
bones wrapped in the imperial robes. 

tomb was built by Charlemagne for himself, 
and he was buried there. In 997 Otho III. 
had the tomb opened, and found the skeleton 
as Dore has — it, seated the 
marble chair, which is still shown to the curi- 
a ee ae d, but bowing reepectfall 
robes e yed, bub, y 
before the remains of the retired 
and bad the doors sealed again. 1165, 
however, they were —— again by Fred- - 
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Ke : 
Brown im the blue of the river lies 
A shadowy, lazy trout ; 
Who could trouble himself to rise, 
And get his tackle out? 
Let me do nothing but live for a day, 
Live and listen and look ; 
Let there be truce between preyer and prey, 
Between the fish and the hook. 
I will not look on the mid-stream strong and 
even, 
And the eddy’s brawling rush ; 
I will rise with the lark to the gates of 
heaven, 
I will love with the thrush, 
I will learn the song that the river sings, 
In varying time and tune, ; 
Of this day, the sweetest of all sweet things— 
in June. 
11. 
Low I lie on a soft, green bed, 
Drinking the lazy air ; 
Green is the canopy high o'er my head, 
The larch’s fringe hangs fair. 
in scented darkness over my eves, 
Bee-haunted brambles trail ; 
I know, I feel the blue of the skies, 
I need not sever their veil. 
Wild roses tangle the water above, 
Below my nook of rest ; 
If they win not the river, with all their love, 
They may die on his breast. 
And the river, unwitting, wends his way, 
With pink and white spoils strewn: _ 
The love-born spoils of a wild-rose day—in 
June. 
Il. 
Quiver, O larch! till. in evening’s haze 
Your tassels rise and fall. 
Murmur, O bee! in the bramble sprays, 
Till you find your home in the wall. 
Sing, O thrush! in my listening ears, 
As one sang to the monk of old. 
1 could listen and lie for a hundred years, 
And deem that their sands ran gold. 
Ripple, O thrush! by bud and flower, 
As long as my eyes may see ; 
Sweep, in the pride of your royal power, 
Past the town to the sea! 
Teach me the whole of your murmuring lay, 
The night comes all too soon ; 
The night, ah, me, of this glorious day—in 
June. - 
—> —- + 
{From the Rochester Democrat, June 15.) 


Lake Ontario Agitaied, 


The Water Rises and Falls Several Feet ina 
Calm—Continuance of the Disturbance for 
Half a Day. 


The rise and fall of the waters of Lake 
Ontario are occasionally subjects of observa- 
tion and remark. ‘The waters in this lake, as 
well as in others of the great chain of lakes 
between the States and Canada, are some- 
times much lower than at others, and with- 
out apparently any sufficient cause for the 
variation. The waters have been low this 
season, leaving, in still water, considerably 
more dry land on shore than in years past. 
In the last thirty years (and perhaps longer, 
we speak from our own recollection,) there 
have been reports, at intervals, of a sudden 
rising and depression of the water of the lake, 
lasting some minutes, and in one instance we 
believe the agitation continued for about an 
hour ormore, The phenomenon was observed 
at the same time ai Oswego, Pultneville, 
Eagle Harbor, and at other points, but the 
period of the occurrence has generally been 
so brief, or the observers took such brief no- 
tice of what they observed, that the move- 
ment has been regarded by many as in great 
art, if not entirely, imaginary. ‘Those, 
— who have given the subject atten- 
tion and noted facts stated by the various ob- 
servers, and at different times, have a well- 
settled belief that the waters of Lake On- 
tario are at times greatly agitated, rising and 
falling in a singular manner, and in absence 
of storm or other apparent cause for the com- 
motion. 

We have now to record a remarkable in- 
stance of the rising and recession of the 
waters of the lake, noticed by parties and 
under circumstances that admit of no halluci- 
nation or mistake. On Thursday of this 
week, several well-known gentlemen of this 
city, in company with their families, went 
down to Charlotte to enjoy a day of fishing. 
They crossed over to the east pier, and while 
some of the party were engaged near the 
beach with a seine in taking minnows, and 
where the water was-ordinarily two feet 
deep or more, their boat suddenly grounded 

and the water receded, leaving the surround- 
ings nothing but a sand bank, This unac- 
countable freak of the water they thought 
very singular, and it was the occasion of some 
jovial remarks. The gentlemen strolled 
down the pier toward the lake, and in a short 
time, on looking back where they had left the 
stranded boat, they discovered it afloat and 
dashing about in apparently deep water. 
With some difficulty the boat was secured, 
and the drawing of the scine for minnows 
again commenced; but in twenty minutes 
the boat was hard aground again, and all 
were positive they had not rowed into shal- 
low water. By this time the party became 
interested in the ebbing and flowing of the 
lake tide, and for three hours watched this 
singular tidal wave. The ebb and flow oc- 
curred every twenty minutes ; that is, for ten 
minutes the water would gradually recede, 
then commence rising and continue to rise for 
about ten minutes. The water rose two feet 
and three or four inches above the ordinary 
level, then receded about the same distance 
below the usual level, making a variation in 
the height of the water of nearly or quite four 
feet and a half every twenty minutes. The 
water flowed up the beach some five rods be- 
yond the point touched in still water, and it 
flowed back ten rods beyond the erdinary 
water edge.; thus the ebb and tlow covered 
or laid bare the beach for fifteen rods. The 
water of the river at the steamboat landing 
rose twenty-two inches above the level. 
soards, float-wood, and logs, that lay along 
the river, high and dry previously, were 
washed out into the lake. Until the squall 
came up at 54 or 6 o’clock, the wind was in 
the east, and with only a gentle breeze ; and 
the lake was still and the waters calm, ap- 
parently, upon the surface, beyond the piers. 

On the approach of a shower just at even- 
ing, Which was accompanied by a high wind, 
our friends left their point of observation ; 
how long, therefore, after 5 o’clock this ebb- 
ing and flowing continued is not known, | It 
is presumed this unusual phcnomenon was 
observed at other points along the lake, both4 
on the’south and north shores, aud if noticed 
as carefully as by our informants, we hope 
their statements will be publixhcd. We 
leave the philosopher and scientist to explain 
the cause. 

— — — 


Kissing Day in Russia. 


A Pleasant Hastern Custom. 

A correspondent writing from St. Peters- 
burg at the beginning of the month, alluding 
to the festivities always 
ou Easter day, says : 


observed in Russia 


Of all Russians perhaps the only one who 
does not look forward to the prospect of an 
Easter morning with any degree of pleasure 
is the Esperor himself; for it must be re- 
membered that this is the vreat kissing sea- 
son. Among real unsophisticated Russians 
at Easter the practice is universal between 
friends or between masters and servants, 1 
still holds good at court ; and on Sanday ,‘from 
about half-past one till three, the mperoi 
night have been seen in the chapel of the 
winter palace going through an ordeal, which 
in Kpite of his perseverance and good humor, 
must have sorely tried his jatience, Think 
of the number of kisses he has bestowed dur- 
ing that hour and a half, here were firat 
all the officiating priests, then the tdintiers 
of the Council of Ktate, next the Senators 
then all the genera) officers tte Peteratyye 
whose namie is legion, thet the officers of (ys 
Impertal Gard above the rank of Mj, Of 
the officers of lower rank thily & Certnin 
number are sent from each regiment, ‘These 
are followed by those of the feet, the same 
distinction beiug made between tue sapere 
and infevior ranks as in the arny, while haath 
come the officers of the fie eral harice ’ 
To each individual of Uh» nwititnde the 

r gives two kisses, one on each chew 

being the canonical —* 
—— Russian etiquette— but wenald 
© too much time in the present 4 

In ordinary Russian society the eustom ty 

esent MB’ eeg to a friend the fret toe 
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proach, These 

8 hen’s cai gitied or silvered, or col- 
ored; red, blue, or violet ; some near eggs, 
embellished with all kinds of fanciful designs. 
There are also, diminutive gold, marble, or 
simple wooden eggs; others are large enough 
to serye as ladies’ traveling bags, or they 
may be placed on stands to serve as useful 
ornaments ; hens may sit on a nest of bon- 
bon eggs, and some may be fitted up inside 
with a set of children’s toys. There are 
eggs, in fact, arranged in every conceivable 
manner, and made out of every imaginable 
material, On this day hundreds of thousands 
of these change hands in Petersburg alone, 
and the sum spent in their purchase must be 
prodigious —— acai 3 


The Origin of Petrolcum. 

The recent development of the productive 
power of petroleum wells that had been for 
some years abandoned because they were be- 
lieved to be exhausted (says the Petroleum 
Monthly,) is not alone a matter of value, as 
the owners of the territory that was until 
lately presumed to be incapable of further 
production, but it affords a more trustworthy 
basis than any the world has hitherto been 
able to obtain for forming an approximately 
correct opinion concerning the chemical pro- 
cess whereby petroleum is generated. Until 
within a few days, a popular opinion pre- 
vailed that petroleum, in spite of its name, 
was the product of coal; and so nearly was 
this idea general among a majority of people, 
that many foreign receivers of petroleum are 
still accustomed to order it as ‘coal oil.” 
The belief, however, that the terrene oil of 
Pennsylvania and Canada is exclusively a 
product of bituminous coal may now safely 
be pronounced to be an error. There is cer- 
tainly no evidence that coal is not one of the 
substances from which petroleum is distilled ; 
but at the same time, it is a somewhat strange 
fact, allowing a proper degree of credit to tie 
belief that coal does enter into the composi- 
tion of petroleum, that no coal beds suscepti- 
ble of being worked are known to exist within 
50 miles of the oil-producing territory. Again 
it is a manifest and recognized fact that car- 
bon does predominate as an integral essence 
of petroleum; and the other fact that the oil 
territory of Pennsylvania is surrounded by 
belis of bituminous coal, renders it eminently 
reasonable to believe that coal enters large- 
ly—if not, indeeed, more largely than any 
other substance—into the process of distilla- 
tion whereby pretroleum is produced, Petro- 
leum is certainly a mineral oil, But what- 
ever may be the number and chemical variety 
of the minerals from which it is formed, the 
distillation of it is more intimately associated 
with limestone than with any other mineral. 
Sandstone is also found in boring oil wells, 
but it is from the pores of limestones that, in 
the chemical process of extracting oil from 
the minerals found in connection with its 
production, the greatest quantity of petroleum 
is taken. It is singular that, in boring for 
oil, no coal has ever been found even in the 
smallest quantities, while sand, sandstone, 
and limestone abound. The inference, there- 
fore, cannot be escaped that petroleum is the 
product of the distillation of at least two, and 
probably of more than three distinct mineral 
properties. 

—Jane Armstrong was her name before she 
left the scenes of her happy childhood in yan- 
kee land, and learned the trade of a prima 
donna in the sunny and garlic-scented clime of 
Italy. Now she appears on the opera bills at 
Milan as Giovannina Aviglina, It improves 
her singing amazingly. 
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CASH PREMIUMS 


To be awarded by the Board of Managers 
of the 


Tenn. Colored Fair. 


The Board of Maaagers of the Tennessee Col- 
ored Fair at Nashville will award 


FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS 


IN CASH PREMIUMS AT THE 


SEPTEMBER FAIR, 
16, 17, 18, 19, 20, and 21, 1872. 


1 First Grand Cash Premium, $1,000 
1 Second Grand Cash Premium, 500 
1 Cash Premium, 250 
23% $200 each, is 400 
4 | — 100 each, is 400 
10 ‘ ‘0 each, is 500 
30 , 25 each, is 750 
50 10 each, is 500 
25 8 each, is 200 
100 5 each, is 500 


224 Cash Premiums, Amounting to $5,000 


There are ONLY 12,0600 SEASON TICK- 
ETS TO BE SOLD. By buying a season ticket 
at $1.50 secures admission to the Fair Grounds 
during the whole week of the Fair, and entitles 
the holder to participation in the distribution of 
the above Cash Premiums. The enterprise ia a 
—* anthorized by an act of the Legisla- 
ture"ot Tennessee, and is for the purpose of 
aiding the developing of the agricultural and 
mechanical interests of the State. 

The Board of Managers hope by this liberal 
arrangement to be liberally patronized by citi- 
zens throughout the State. 

The awarding of premimns will be in fall 
view of the audience on the Fair Grounds, un- 
der theesupervision and management of the 
Board of Managers. 

For further information, address 


NELSON WALKER, 


General Agent for Sale of Tickets, 
Nashville, Tennessce. 


J. LEWIS BROWN, Local Agt., 
No. 48 Cedar St., Nashville, Tenn. 


WILLIAM SUMNER, 
JOHN J. CARY, 
HIRAM P. RHODES, 
J, WALKER LAPSLEY, 
Jels 4: Soard of Managers. 


TV BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF. THE 
- BALTIMORE NORMAL SCHOOL FOR 
THE KDUCATION OF COLORED TEACH- 
ERS desire to engage a competeyt Male Teach- 
er to take charge of the Male Grammar Depart- 
ment. A colored person preferred. Address, 
in the hand writing of applicant, giying refer- 
ence, and stating qualifications, age, &ec., 
GEORGE B. COLE, Secretary, 
P. O. Box 212, Baltimore, Md. 


jel3-6t 


CHAS. P. CRANDELL, 
DEALER IN 


WINES AND LIQUORS, 
No, 412 Eleventh Street, 
Between ; Street and Pennsylvania Avenue, 


add if _. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ooo — —— 
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SERVICE ‘SAN FRANCIS- 
00, JAPAN, AND'CHINA.” | 


Post Orrice Derarruext, 

» Wasmixoron, June 6, 1872. 

In accordance with the provisions of sections 
8 and 6 of the act of Congress approved June 
1, 1872, entitled *‘An act making a 
tions for the service of the Post Offiee I 
ment for the year ending Jane thirty, e n 
hundred and seventy, "” which sections are 
in the words and figures following, viz: 
Sec. 3, * * *.“* And the Postmaster General 
is hereby authorized to contract with the lowest 
bidder, within three months after the passage of 
this act, after sixty days’ public notice, for a 
ter-n of ten years from and after the first day of 
October, eighteen hundred and seventy-three, 
for the conveyance of an additional monthly 
mail on the said route, at a compensation not 
to exceed the rate per vo now paid under 
the existing contracts, and upon the same con- 
ditions and limitations as prescribed by existing 
acts of Congress in reference thereto, and the 
respective contracts made in pursuance thereof ; 
and the contractors under the provisions of this 
section shall be required to carry the United 
States mails during the existence of their con- 
tracts, without additional charge, on all the 
steamers they may run upon said line, or any 
part of it, or any branch or extension thereof: 
Provided, That all steamships hereafter accepted 
for said service shall be of not less than four 
thousand tons register each, and shall be built 
of iron, and with their engines and machinery 
shall be wholly of American construction, and 
shall be so coustructed as to be readily adapted 
to the armed naval service of the United States 
in case of war, and before acceptance the officers 
by whom they are inspected shall report to the 
Secretary of the Navy and the Postmaster Gen- 
eral whether this condition has been complied 
with: J’rovided, That in all cases the ollicers 
of the ships employed in the service herein pro- 
vided for shall be citizens of the United States, 
and that persons of foreign birth, who have ac- 
cording to law declared their intention to be- 
come citizens of the United States, may be em- 
ployed as though they were citizens within the 
meaning of this section, or of any act or acts 
specified in the act of June twenty-eight, eigh- 
teen hundred and sixty-four; and the Govern- 
ment of the United States shall have the right 
in case of war to take for the use of the United 
States any of the steamers of said line, and in 
such case pay a reasonable compensation there- 
for: Provided, The price paid shall in no case 
exceed the original cost of the vessel so taken, 
and this provision shall extend to and be appli- 
cable to the steamers of the Brazilian line here- 
inafter provided for.”’ 

‘Sec. 6. That if the contract for the increase 
of the mail service between San Francisco and 
China and Japan to a semi-monthly service 
shall be made with the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company, or shall be performed in the said 
company’s ships, or the ships of its successors 
in interest, the moneys payable under such con- 
tract shall be paid while the said company or its 
successors in interest shall maintain and run 
the line of steamships for the transportation of 
freight and passengers at present run between 
New York and San Francisco, via the Isthmus 
of Panama, by the said Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company, and no longer: Provided, That said 
requirement shall in all respects apply to any 
party contracting for the mail service between 
San Francisco and China and Japan, as well as 
to the Pacific Mail Steamship Company,”’ 


PROPOSALS 


will be received at the Post Office Department, 
in the city of Washington, until 3 o'clock p. m., 
on MONDAY, the 12th day of August, 1872, for 
conveying the mails of the United States, by 
means of an additional monthly line of first-class 
American sea-going steamships of not less than 
four thousand tons register each, and of sufli- 
cient number to perform twelve round trips per 
annum, between the port of San Francisco and 
the port of Hong Kong, (China,) touching at 
Yokohama, (Japan,) with a regular branch line 
running in connection with the main line be- 
tween Yokohama and Shanghai, (China,) for a 
contract term of ten years from and after the 
first day of October, eighteen hundred and sev- 
enty-three. 

Kach bid should name the time proposed to 
be occupied in performing the passages each way, 
including stoppages at intermediate ports; and 
also the — te of the stoppages at each of the 
intermediate ports. Schedules of sailing days, 
staling the proposed days and hours of departure 
from each port, as well as the proposed daysand 
hours of arrival, should also accompany each 
bid. The departures must be go arranged as to 
alternate at equal and regular intervals with 
those of the present monthly line during its con- 
tinuance, forming a regularly semi-monthly ser- 
vice in connection therewith; such schedules, 
however, to be subject to to the approval of the 
Postmaster General, and to adjustment or alter- 
ation by his order, from time to time, as the in- 
terests of the postal service may require. 

The steamships offered for the service must be 
American-built steamships of the first class, in 
all respects conforming to the requirements of 
the laws authorizing the service, and before ac- 
ceptance they will be subject to inspection and 
survey by an experienced naval constructor to be 
detailed for that purpose by the Secretary of the 
Navy. 

Proposals must conform in all particulars to 
the provisions and requirements of the acts of 
Congress approved February 17, 1865, and Febru- 
ary 18, 1867, and of sections 3 and 6 of the above 
cited act of June 1, 1872, and must be properly 
guaranteed with satisfactory testimonials that 
the bidder or bidders, and their guarantors, are 
men of property and abundantly able to make 
good their tender and guarantee. 

The bidder or bidders must be an American 
citizen or citizens. 

The bidder’s name and residence, and the 
name of each member of the firm, when a part- 
nership offers, should be distinetly stated. If 
made by a corporation the bid must be ac- 
companied by a duly authenticated copy of the 
charter or articles of incorporation and a list of 
officers and directors. ‘ 

All bids exceeding the sum of five thousand 
dollars must be accompanied by a certified check 
or draft, payable to the order of the Postmaster 
General, upon some solvent national bank, of 
not less than five per centum of the amount of 
one year’s pay proposed in such bid or bids; 
such check or draft to be subject to all the con- 
ditions and provisions of existing laws in respect 
to forfeiture. 

Any assignment or transfer of an ocean mail 
contract is expressly forbidden by law. Such 
assignments or transfers are null and void, and 
the Postmaster General is required to determine 
any.contract in case of its being underlet or as- 
signed. 

Propoeals should be sent under seal to ‘‘ The 
Superintendent of Foreign Mails,’’ with the 
words ‘‘ Mail Proposals,’’ ‘Japan and China 
route,’’ written on the face of the address, and 
they should be dispatched in time to be received 
at this Departament on or before 3 o'clock p. m., 
of Monday, the 12th day of August next, which 
will be the last day for receiving proposals under 
this advertisement. 

JNO. A. J. CRESWELL, 
jel3-9t Postmaster General. 


BURDmaA 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICE 


MRS. LOUISE C. BUTLER has opened an 
Employment Office at 607 Eleventh street, be- 
tween 5 and F, for the purpose of supplying 
families, &c., with first-class servants of every 
description, male and female. 

Parties wishing employment will please apply 
as above, either in person or by letter, oc26 


gar INFORMATION WANTED 
Concerning my mother, Mra, Lucy Wright, for- 
merly of Charleston, Sonth Carolina; snbse- 
quently she went to Mobile, Alabama, and mar. 
ried there. She now goes by the name of Lucy 
Kennedy, She is the mother of seven children, 
viz: William, Samuel, James Wesley, Adaw, 
Willis, Sarah, and Mary. Any information con- 
cerning my said mother, addressed to Powell 
House, 158 Thompson street, New York city, 
will confer a epecial favor and oblige her anx- 
ious son. “WILLIS WRIGHT. 
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The consolida‘ 
tind immpoter state, 


a — defeats, 
ending with siege and capitulation of her 
— gay metropolis; the expulsion of the 
from the Spanish throne, and the sub- 
stitution for them of a scion of the most liberal 
among royal houses; the virtual absorption of 
the — of Saxony, Wurttemberg, Bavaria, 
with en, Hesse, the Hanse Towns, &c., 
under the headship of Prussia, into the triumph- 
ant and powerful empire of Germany; and the 
arming of Russia to reassert her preponderance 
in the councils of Europe, or to prozecute her 
ofien. postponed but never relinquished designs 
on the great city founded by Constantine and the 
vast but decaying and anarchical dominion of the 
Sultan, all combine to invest with profound in- 
terest the ever-changing phases of our tidings 
from the Old World. The Tribune, through 
— corrospondents stationed at all points in 
urope where great movements are in progress 
or imminent, aims to present a complete and in- 
structive panorama of events on that continent, 
and to mirror the prolonged struggie between 
middle-age Feudalism and Ecclesiasticism on 
the one hand and Nineteenth-Century skepticism 
and secularism on the other. Recognizing a 
Divine Providence in all that proceeds and is, it 
looks hopefully on the great conflicts as destined 
(like our own recent convulsion) to evolve from 
strife, disaster, and seeming chaos, a fairer and 
happier future for the toiling masses of mankind. 
n our own countrya war upon corruption and 
rascality in office has been inaugurated in our 
City, whereby the government of our State has 
been revolationized through an initial triamph 
of Reform which surprises the most sanguine 
anticipations. It is moraHy certain that the 
movement thus inaugurated cannot, in its pro- 
gress, be circumscribed to any locality or any 
party, but that its purifying influence is destined 
to be felt in every part of the Union, rebuking 
venality, exposing robbery, wresting power from 
politicians by trade, and confiding it in those 
worthiest and fittest to wield it. To this benefi- 
cent and vitally needed Reform, The Tribune 
will devote its best energies, regardless of per- 
sonal interests or party predilections, esteoming 
the choice of honest and faithful men to office 
as of all New Departures the most essential and 
auspicious. 

The virtual surrender by the Democratic party 
of its hostility to Equal Rights, regardless of 
Color, has divested our current politics of half 
their by-gone intensity. However parties may 
henceforth rise or fall, it is clear that the funda- 
mental principles which have hitherto honorably 
distinguished the Republicans are henceforth to 
be regarded as practically accepted by the whole 
country. The right of every man to his own 
limbs and sinews—the equality of all citizens 
before the law—the inability of a State to enslave 
any portion of its people—the duty of the Union 
to guarantee to every citizen the full enjoyment 
of his liberty until he forfeits it by crime-~such 
are the broad and firm foundations of our Na- 
tional edifice ; and palsied be the hand which 
shall seek to displace them! ‘Though not yet 
twenty years old, the Republican party has com- 
pleted the noble fabric of Emancipation, and 
may fairly invoke thereon the sternest judgment 
of Man and the benignant smile of God. 

Henceforth, the mission of our Republic is 
one of Peaceful Progress. To protect the weak 
and humble from violence and oppression—to 
extend the boundaries and diffuse the blessings 
of Civilization—to stimulate Ingenuity to the 
production of new inventions for economising 

zabor and thus enlarging Production—to draw 
nearer to each other the producers of Food and 
of Fabrics, of Grains and of Metals, and thus 
enhance the gains of Indastry by reducing the 
cost of transportation and exchanges between 
farmers and artisans—such as the iaspiring task 
to which this Nation now addresses itself, and 
by which it would fain contribute to the progress, 
enlightenment, and happiness of our race. To 
this great and good work, 7he Tribune contrib- 
utes its zealous, persistent efforts. 

Agriculture will continue to be more especially 
elucidated in its Weekly and Semi- Weekly edi- 
tions, to which some of the ablest and most 
successful tillers of the soil will steadily con- 
tribute. No farmer who sells $300 worth of 

roduce per annum can afford to do without_our 

arket Keports, or others equally lucid and 
comprehensive. If he should read nothing else 
but what relates to his own calling and its 
rewards, we believe that no farmer who can 
read at all can afford to do without such a jour- 
nalas The Tribune. And we aspire to make it 
equally valuable to those engaged in other de- 
partments of Productive Labor. We spend 
more and more money on our columns each 
year, a3 owr ecountrymen’s generous patronage 
enables us to do; and we are resolved that our 
issues of former yeara shall be exceeded in 
varied excellence and interest by those of 1872. 
Friends in every State! help usto make our 
journal better and better, by sending in your 
subscriptions and increasing your Clubs for the 
year just before us! 

TERMS OF THE TRIBUNE, 

Daily Tribane, mail subscribers, $10 per an- 
num. 

Semi-Weckly Tribune, mail eubacribers, $4 
perannum. I'ive copies or over, $3 each; an 
extra copy will be sent for every club of ten 
sent for at one time; or, if preferred, a copy of 
Recollections of a Busy Life, by Mr. Cireeley. 

TERMS OF THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 

To mail subscribers, 

One copy, one year, 52 issues... ....csee0 ceeeeeees $2 
Five copies, one year, 52 issues......... seceeeeee 9 
To one address, all al one post office. 

10 COpies......"seeee oe srvcscoseveceee tl 60 each. 
20 COPICB scones coerce svsecerrceedeece covcensse 1 25 each, 
BO COPIOB...000-.reccccreecrerressee seocecons 1 00 each. 

Aud one extra copy to each club, 


T'o names of subscribers, all at one post office. 


10 eopies............ steescseeeeneg ll 6O each, 
20 copies 1 86 each. 
60 copies 1 10 each. 

And one copy to each club, 

Persons entitled to an extra copy can, if pre 
ferred, have either of the following books, post- 
age prepaid: Political Eeonomy, by Horace 
— Pear Culture for Protit, by Pe. T. 

uinn; The Elements of Agriculture, by Geo. 
EK. Waring. 

ADVERTISING RATES. 

Daily Tribune, 30 cents, 40 cents, 60 cents, 
75 ceuts, and $1 per line. 


Semi-Weekly Vribune, 26 and 50 cents per 


line. 

Weekly Tribune, $2, $3, and $5 per line, ac- 
cording to position in the pene’, 

It making remittances always procure a draft 
on New York, or a post office money order, if 
possible. Where neither of these can be pro 
cured, send the money, but always in a regis- 
tered letter. The registration fee has been re- 
duced to fifleen cents, and tho present registra- 
tion system has been found by the postal 
authoritics to be nearly an absolute protection 
against losses by —J— All postwasters are 
obliged to regisier letters when requested to 
* 

‘erms, cash in advance. 

Address THE TRIBUNE, Now York. — 


O THE SUFFERING. 


The Rev. William IH, — ee 
in Brazil asa Missionary, diseovered in that lane 
of medicines a remedy for CONSUMPTION, 
SOROFULA, SORE THROAT, COUGHS, 
COLDS, ASTIIMA, AND NER\ OUS WEAK- 
NESS, This remedy has cured myself after all 
other medicines had failed. j 
Wishing to benefit the suffering, I will send the 
recipe for preparing and usin this remedy to 
all who desire it FREE OF CHARGE, 
Plense send 4 —, with your name and 
address on it. Address, — 
Rev. WILLIAM H. NORTON, 
676 Broadway, 
sep 7-ly New York City. _ 


OMAN SUFFRAGE PUBLICATIONS. 


Tho following publications on the Woman Suf- 
roge question can be had of Mra. Josephine 
Griffing, 213 N. Capitol atreet, W ashington pe 
1, ort of Special Committee of Connecti- 
cut Legislature on Woman Suffrage. 

2. Legal Disubilities of Marriod Women. | 

8, Report of Annual Meeting of Committee 

Woman Suffrage Association. ; 

4. Argoment on Elective Franchise under the 

Fourteenth Amendment of the Constitution, by 

Hoa, A. G, Riddle. : 

6, History of National Woman's Rights Move- 

ment for twenty years; by Mrs. P, W, Davia, 
6. Restric Butfrage by Isabella Beecher 

—* As Abell f the United 

- An Appeal to the Women of the Unite 
States; by the National Union Suffrage Com- 


| mittee, - 
1 | pei Minarity and Majority Reports of Judiciary 
| Committee on the Woodhull Memorial, 
» Also, an Petitions 


Blank 1s to Congress for Suf- 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED. 
Notices of the Press. 

The model newspaper of our country. Com- 
plete in all the departments of an American 

‘amily Tone, Harper's Weekly has earned for 
itself a right to its title, “A Jounnat or Crvitt- 
zation.’’—New York Evening Pust. 
The best publication of its class in America, 
and so far ahead of all other weekly journals as 
not to permit of any comparison between it and 
any of their number. Its colatmns contain t 
finest collections of reading matter that are 
printed. * * * Its illustrations are namer- 
ous and beautiful, being furnished by the chief 
artists of the country.— Boston T'rareler. 
Harper's Weekly is the best and most inte- 
resting illustrated newspaper. Nor does its 
value depend on its illustrations alone. Its 
reading matter is of a high order of literary 
merit—varied, instructive, entertaining, and un- 
exceptionable.—N. Y. Sun. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS—1872. 
TERMS: 
Harper's Weekly, one year, $4.00. An extre 
copy of either the Magazine, Weekly, and 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every club of 
five subscribers at $4.00 each, in one remittance ; 
or six copies for $20.00, without extra copy. 

Subscriptions to Harper's Magazine, Weekly, 
and Bazar, to one address for one year, $10.00; 
or, two of Harper's Periodicals, to one address 
for one year, $7.00. Back numbers can be 
supplied at any time. : : 

The annual volumes of Harper's Weekly, in 
neat cloth binding, will be sent by express, free 
of expense, for $7.00 each. A complete set, 
comprising fifteen volumes, sent on reecipt of 
cash at the rate of $5.25 per vol., freight at the 
expense of purchaser. : 

The postage on Jdarper's Weekly is 20 centsa 
year, which must be paid at the subscriber's 
Address 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 


no 4 New York. 


post ollie. 


“ Unquestionably the best sustained Work of 
the kind in the World.” 


IIarper's Magazine. 


Notices of the Press. 

There are few intelligent American families 
in which /lurper's Magazine would not be an 
appreciated and highly welcome guest. There 
is no monthly magazine an intelligent reading 
fainily can less afford to be without. ar 
magazines are accumulated, Harper’ sis edited, 
There is not a magazine that is printed which 
shows more intelligent pains expended on its 
articles und mechanical execution. There is 
not a cheaper magazine published. There is 
not, confessedly, a more popular magazine in 
the world.—-New Hngland Homestead 

A repository of biography and history, litera- 
ture. scienee, and art, unequaled by any other 
American publication, * * * The volumes 
are as valuable as a mere work of reference as 
any cyclopedia we can place in our libraries. 
Harper's Magazine is « record of travel every 
where since the hour of its establishment. —Liv- 
ingstone and Gordon Cumming in Africa, Strain 
among the Andes and Ross Browne in the Fast, 
Speke on the Nile and Macgregor on the Jor 
dan—indeed, all recent travellers of note have 
seen their most important discoveries repro- 
duced in these pages. Most of our younger and 
many of our older writers find here their hterary 
biography. Our artists see the best evidences 
of their genius and the most enduring speci- 
mens of their work in the Magazine.—\, F. 
Standard. . 

Itis one of the wonders of journalism—the 
editorial management of Larper’s.— The Na- 
tion, New York. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. — ‘872. 
TERMS ¢ 
Harper's Magazine one year 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, 
Weekly, or Bazar will be supplied gratis for 
every Cinb of Five Subscribers at $4 each, in 
one remittance; or, Six Copies for $20, without 
extra copy. i 

Subscriptions to Harper's Mayazine, Weekly, 
and Bazar, to ove address for one year, $10; 
or, two of Harper's Periodicals, to one address 
for one year, $7. : 

Back Numbers can be supplied at any time. 

A complete set of Marper's Magazine, now 
comprising Vorty Three Volumes, in neat cloth 
binding, will be sent by express, freight at ex- 
pense of purchaser, for $2.25 per volume. 
Single volumes, by mail, postpaid, $3. Cloth 
cases, for binding, fifty-eight cents, by mail, 
postpaid. peer 

The postage on Harper's Magazine is twenty- 
four cents a year, which must be paid at the 
subscriber's post office. : 

Address HARPER & BROTUHERS, 

nz New York. 


“4 Repositery of Fashion, Pleasure, and In- 
struction.”’ 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


Notices of the Press. 


It is really the only illustrated chronicler of 
fashion in this country. Its supplements alone 
are worth the snbscription price of the paper. 
While fully maintaining its position as a mirror] 
of fashion, it also coutains stories, poems, bril- 
liant essays, besides general and persdnal gos- 
sip.—Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 

The young lady who buys a single number of 
Harper's Bazar is wade @ sabscriber for life. — 
New York Keening Post. 

‘The Bazar is excellent. Like all the periodi 
cals whieh the Harpers publish, it is most ideally 
well edited, and the class of readers for whom it 
is intended—the mothers and daughters in aver- 
age farnilies—cannot but profit by its good sense 
and good taste, which, we have no doubt, are 
to-day making very many homes happier than 
they may have been before the women hegan 
taking lessons in personal and household and 
social management from this good-natured men- 
tor.—The Nation, N. ¥. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS-~ 1872. 
TERMS ¢ 

Harper's Bazar, one year, $4.00. i : 
An extra copy of either the Magazine, Weekly, 
or Bazar will be supplied gratis for every club 
of five subscribers at $4.00 each, in one remit 
tance; or, six copies for $20.00, without extra 
copy.” a 
— 5 to Harper's Magazine, Weekly, 
and Bazar to one address for one gear, $10.00 : 
or, two of Harper's Periodicals, to one address 
for one year, $7.00. s : P 

Rack numbers can be supplied at any time. 

The four volumes of J/arper’s Razar, for the 
years 1868, °69, '70, "71, elegantty bound in 
green morocco cloth, will be sent by express, 
freight prepaid, for $7.00. } 
‘The postage on Jlarper’s Bazar is 20 cents a 
year, which must be paid at the subscriber's 
post oflice. Address — 
HARPRR & BROTHERS, 


GILBERT HOUSE, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 1872. 


This House is favorably known, and lovated 
within two minutes walk of the Depot, and five 
minutes walk of all the principal Mineral 
Springs, situated on Washington street, pearly 
opposite the Baptist Church, one of the most 
beautifal streets in Saratoga. 


THE ROOMS ARE LARGE AND ATRY, 


well ventilated, and neatly furnished; will be 
kept open during the Season as a 

First Class ‘Private Boarding Hous. 
The Table will be supplied with the best the 
market affords. 

Rerenuxces—-Frederick gt, a B'shop J. 
W. Loguen, T. J, Bowers, Philadelphia; Rev. 
N. Freeman, Brooklyn; Peter F. Baltimore, 
Troy; William Rich, Trey; Adam Blake, Al- 
hany ; Wm. H. Montague, Springfield, Mass. 5 
Col. R. Harlan, Cincitnati, Ohio ; George F. 
1. Cook, D. C.; J. G. Groen, Columbia, 8. C. 
my 16-4in O. C, GILBERT, Proprietor. 


“POWELL HOUSE,” 


153 Thompson Street, 
Near Houston, Dew Work 
WM. P. POWELL, Proprietor. 
_ feb29-tf 
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JI Vational Sarings Bank. 


— — 


RSTARIASIBD MARCH, 1865. 


Chartered by the Government of the United 


States. 


Banking House 1507 Pennsylvania Avenue, 


Opposite the T'rearury. 


Deposits of fice cents or any larger amounts 


received. 


SIX PER CENT. INTEREST paid on sums 
All deposits payable on 
demand, with interest due. All accounts strictly 


private and confidential. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, WASHINGTON, D. 
C. BRANCH OFFICES in all the larger cities 
ofthe South and Southwest. 


This GREAT NATIONAL SAVINGS INSTI 
TUTION, established by the authority of the 
United States Government for the benefit of the 
Freedmen, knows no distinction of race or color, 
and offers its great advantages to all classes 
alike. . 

SAVE THE SMALL SUMS. Cut off your 
vices-—don't smoke-—don't drink—don't bry lot- 
tery tiekets. Put the money you save into the 
FREEDMAN’S SAVINGS BANK. 


—* from 9 A. M.to4P. M. each day, and on 
Wednesday and Saturday nights, to receive de- 
posits only, from 64 to 8 o'clock. je22-ly 


5 heats SPATES MAIL TO NORFOLK. 


Steamer Lady of the Lake, 


connecting at Norfolk with the Seaboard and 
Roanoke Railroad for all parts of the 
South, and with the steamers of the 
M. and M. Transportation Com- 
pany for Boston. 


On and after MONDAY, May 1, the steamer 
LADY OF THI LAKE, carrying the United 
States Mail, will leave her wharf, foot of Seventh 
street, every MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and 
FRIDAY, at 4 P. M. for Norfolk. “ Retarning, 
leave Norfolk TUESDAY, THURSDAY, and 


dria, ort Washington, Glymont, Piney Poiut, 
Point Lookout, and Fortress Monroe. 

For freight or passage apply on board, or to 
V. LD, Groner, Agent, Norfolk, Va.; J. G. 
Phillips, Alexandria, Va.; J. G. Waters, 
veorgetown, D. C., or to 

8S. P. BROWN & SON, 
General Agents, 
Corner Fifteenth st. and New York avenue. 

No freight received at the Seventh street 
wharf afier 3.30 P. M. First-class fare to Nor- 
folk, $4; round trip, $6. Second-class fare to 
Norfolk, $3 ; — trip, $5. iny °25-tf 


RICHMOND HOUSE, 


34S Pennsylvania Avenue. 


This is a first-class house, just opened, for 
Ladies snd Gentleman, and is well located, 
within easy access to the Capitol and ali of the 
Departments. Especial pains will be taken to 
make this house a desirable place to pat up at. 

ausl-3inn KDWARD ALLEN, Preprietor. 





 PPareee HOUSE, 
s¥ 
CORNELIA E. GILBERT, 
No. 627 Pine Stre+t, Philadelphia. 
MEALS SERVED AT ANY TIME. . 


MRS. 


Tables always supplied with the best in season 
that the market affords. Parlors convenient and 
cheerful. Beds and roums comfortable and 
pure. The best House in this city for transient 
or —— boarders. Give us a call. 

nov )t 


GEORGE L. MABSON, 
Altorney & Counsellor at Law, 


WILMINGTON, N. C. 


Will practice in all the courts of the State o! 
North Carolina and Territory of Columbia. 

Collection of claims promptly attended to. 

P. O. Address, Wilmington, N.C. —je29-ly 


CHARLES N. THOMAS, 


Altorney and Counsellor at Law, 
Office of Hon. A. G. Riddle, 


WASHINGTON, D. ¢., 


Practices in all of the Courts of the District 
and before the Southern Claim Commission. 

All claims of Southern loyalists against the 
Government for stores or supplies taken or fur- 
nished the United States army during the rebel- 
lion, forwarded through the New National Era, 
will receive special attention. jel 


JOS. T. K. PLANT, 
Justice of the Peace, Notary Public 


AND 
Commissioner of Deeds for the 
States and Territorics, 


Corner of 8th and E Streets, Northwest, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

a ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF LEGAL PA- 

PERS PREPARED A'T SHORT NOTICE. 

COPYING PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 

SPECLAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO LAND. 

LOKD AND TENANT BUSINESS. | apiaty 


“Ayer’s 
Hair Vigor, 
For restoring to Gray Hair its 


natural Vitality and Color. 


A dressing 
which is at 
once agreeable, 
healthy, and 
effectual for 


angie the 
ir, Jt soon 
restores faded 

~ or gray hair 

to its original 

— pet * age 

gloss a NES O uth. in 
hair is thickened, falling hair checked, 
and baldness often, though not always, 
cured by its use. Nothing can restore 
the hair where the follicles are de- 
stroyed, or the glands atrophied and 
decayed; but such as remain can be 
saved by this application, and stima- 
lated into activity, so that a new 
growth of hair is uced. Tnstead 
of fouling the hair'with a pasty sedi- 
ment, it will keep it clean and vigorous. 
Its occasional use wil) prevent hair 
from turning gray,or falling off, and 
consequently prevent baldneas. The 
restoration of vitality it gives to the 
scalp arrests and prevents the forma- 
tion of dandruff, which is often so tn- 
cleanly and offensive. Free from those 
deleterious substances which make 


some p i and inju- 
riage to, the: hain. the Vigos.eam only. 
benefit but not harm it. If wanted 











SATURDAY, at 5 P. M. stopping at Alexan-: 








FREDERICK DOUGLASS, Editor. 


The New Natioxai Ena will partake of a two. 
fold nsture--that ofan Advocatv and an Educator, 
A+ an Advocate, it will assert and maintain every 
right pertaining to the American citizen, inde- 
pendent of race, color, or wceident of birth It 
will demand the recognition of these rights 
wherever the Constitution extends or the na- 
tional ensign waves. As an Edueator, its col- 
ums will be an especial medium for the effective 
diffasion of right principles and much-needed in- 
straction, and for the inculcation of those habits of 
industry, economy, and self-reliance which con- 
duce to independent manhood, and give vitality 
and energy to free government, insuring in return 
blessings to the governed. 

While the editors of the New Nattowat Era are 
colored men, and the contributors will be mainly 
colored, yet the columns will be open for the 
discussion of all questions of vital importance to 
the country by any of its citizens. Communica- 
tions suitable for publication in these columns, 
are solicited from cur friends in all of the 
country, especially in the Southern Sates 


THE POLITICAL DEPARTMENT. 


Upon all questions involving the especial inter 

eats of the colored American citizen, the simple 
rule of equa! justic Jor all men will govern the 
policy ofthe New Narioxat. Era. It will demand 
the recognition of no right for one citizen which 
it will not freely accord to every other. It will 
oppose any attempt to confer privileges upon a 
«lass, that are withheld from the humblest citizer 
in the land. it will demand for every citizen 
equality before the law, and fall protection of 
person snd property in every State and Territory 
of the National Union. 

ihe New Narionat Era will take high ground 
upon all public questions, and labor to inspire 
a oneness of purpose and encourage unity of 
action, «sj eciall, among the newly-enfranchised 
people id the Reconstructed States. Remem- 
bertng the past history of the Republican 

and recognizing what it has tone Sow the od 
people of the nation, the New NatiosaL Era 
will give ite hearty support to that party without 
reserve. This pledge of fidelity to the Republi- 
can party is given under the conviction, ard 
with the assurance, that in the iuture, as in the 
past, that party will be the steadiast and inflexi- 
ble support of those principles of javtice and 
liberty which have now beeome a part of the 
ot,zanic law of the land. 


THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 


ty education the people of a (ree Government, 
such as ours is intended to be, are better quali- 
fied to discharge their duties to the State, 
and to one another. The nation will ever find 
ix rurest safeguard in the intelligence of its 
voting masses, and the journal which would pro- 
mote the highest good of government and people 
must lend its energies and its power to the work 
of educating that people. Especially is the 
agency of the press needed by that portion of 
the people, colored and white, who, either 
in slavery or under the ban of its blighting in- 
fluences, have been deprived of the opportunities 
enjoyed by their more favored brethren of the 
free States. 


THE INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT, 


_The industrial interests of the colored people 
will claim and receive a large ‘share of our at- 
tention. 

The New Nartonar Era will be made a desi- 
rable visitor for the family and the fireside, and 
we earnestly appeal to our friends everywhere 
to aid us by their subscriptions and their influ- 
ence. —— 

* ——— price of the New Narioxat. 

CRA Wi 2.60 a year for sing! ipti 
or 5 copies for $102, in — oe 


Address FREDERICK DOUGLASS, Jr.; 
————— Lock Box 34, Washington, D.C. 


PREMIUMS. 
To any one sending us subscribers, with the 
cash, at our subscription ‘rates, we will forward 
per express premiums in accordance with the 
following. Address Frederick Douglass, Jr., 
Lock Box 31, Washington, D. C. : 








For 40 subscribers 1 Swiss Gold Watch. $50 60 
For 30 subscribers 1 Silv.(Am.) Watch.. 40 00 
For 20 subscribers 1 Swiss LeverWatch.. 20 00 
For 15 subscribers 1 set Silv.TeaSpoons 10 @O 
For 10 subscribers 1 Gold Thimble 7 00 
For 5S subscribers cash 2 50 


LITTLEFIELD’S * 
SUPERB STEEL ENGRAVING 


OF 
PRESIDENT GRANT. 


For two subscribers, with the money, ($5) we 
will send two copies of the paper one year and 
penpent the person sending us the names with 

ttlefield’s splendid Steel Engraving of Presi- 
dent Grant, | mail postpaid, carefully put up 
on aroller. This engraving cost three thousand 
—— the impressions sell for three dol- 
ars each. 


Cash Premiums! 
For 10 yearly subscribers we will give a 
cash premium of $5; for 20 yearly sub- 
ae $10; for 100 yearly subscribers, 


‘Periodical Premiums. 


We offer for one subscriber sending $3 one 
copy of the New Narionat. Kxa one year and 
either of the following periodicals: The Ame- 
rican Agriculturist for one year, published 
monthly, containing 44 large page ted to 
the fann, garden, and hoasehola, the subscrip- 
tion price of which alone is $1.60; or Deters’ 
Musical Monthly, tull of musical gems, for six 
months, the subscription price for that period 
being $1.50; or the Gem of the West, a monthly, 
for one year, full of good reading, incidents of 
the late war, and one of the finest dollar maga- 
zines in the country. 

In addition to the above we offer either Har- 
per's New Monthly Magazine, Harper's Bazar, 
or Llarper's Weekly one year to any one sending 
us $5.25. The subseription price of either ot 
these journals alone is $4 per year. These papers 
need no new commendation trom us; their repu- 
tation is already established. 

We will send Lippincott’s Magazine one year 
and the New National Era one year to any one 
Sendiug us five dollars. 


Subscription Price of the Wew 
WVational Era. 
PAYABLE INVARIABLY LN ADVANCE, 


COPY ODE YORE ....., 000000 90 SO 
COPS KIX MONS... ccc ceereeerees 125 
eopy three moath 


COPIOE ORE YOAT..........0000 
copies six mouths. 


10 00 





11 copies uno year. 
10 copivs six moult 


20 00 
210 OV 


Do not celay subseribing. If it is not convenient to sub- 
scribe tor a yoar, send $1.25 for six months. If it cost a 
* —— —— —* — will pay. 

@ prevent les send all money in Post Office Order: * 
weal: Letters, or Dratts. — — 
AN Postinaxters are obliged to register letters whonever 
requested to do so, 

Tho fee for registering is fifteen cents. 
Addres FREDERICK DOUGLASS, Jr., 


Lock ' Rox 31, Washington, D. C, 


Agents for the New National Era. 


RUNICE P. RUADD, Howard University, Washington. 
ALEXANDER STEVENS, Lily L. otreet, Washington. 
Mre. AMANDA WALL, Seventh street, near 


District «» Columbia, 
—* — Box 468, bargin wey — 
A. . 79 Cedar treet, ville, * 
RK. H. BING. Ny, W. Tena. —* 


QKORGR T. —— 

FRANCIS il. FLETCHRR, No. 2 Pratt et., Salem ee: 

L. H. McCABR, in the of Texas. 

EDWIN BSLCHER, Asspmor U, 8. Internal Revenue, | 











Augusta, Ga. 
RICHARD NRLSON, Galveston, Texas. 


2.8.3 LOK, Custom House, Richmond, Virginia: 
2 
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